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NURSING NOTES 
THe Poor Law Nurse. 

HE point at issue between the Carmarthen 
T Guardians and the Local Government Board 
as to whether a trained nurse shall be appointed, 
or an ‘‘ experienced *’ nurse, is still unsettled. The 
doctor has now been requisitioned to report on 
the efficiency of the nurse, and he states that 
“she is kind and sympathetic, takes kindly to 
her work, is capable, and has satisfactorily ful- 
filled the duties of her The question does 
not turn upon her capability, but upon her status. 
Does she or does she not possess the qualification 
of a trained nurse? It is a pity when the issues 
are confused by the introduction of matter beside 
the question, as in this case. The requirements 
of the Local Government Board are that a trained 
nurse is to be placed in charge of the sick, there- 
fore it cannot go behind its own instructions, 
which represent the minimum of sick-nursing. 
P ssibly, the woman who has gained a scrappy 

mowledge of her work, roams from one 

Law infirmary to another, is a suitable 
nurse from a guardians’ point of view, but to 
accept her for sick-nursing is to lower the 
dard and to take a step back into the dark 
past of muddle and inefficiency. 

he Bakewell Board has taken a step forward 
and appointed a night-nurse, temporarily, for a 
period of nine months. We trust that this will 
become a permanent appointment, for no in- 
frmary should be without an attendant during 
the night, even if there are no acute cases in the 
wards. 


post.” 


as she 


SWANSEA HOospPITA.. 


[HE abolition of the small private nursing de- 
tment hitherto maintained at Swansea Hos- 
appears to be now under consideration, a 
finite motion to that effect having been made 
recent meeting of the general board. The 

son is that the rooms used by the three private 
ses are required for the ordinary staff of the 
spital. The medical staff opposed the pro- 
tion, asking that some premises adjoining the 
pital might be acquired or the private nurses 
ised in the convalescent home. Finally, the 
stion was referred back to the house com- 
which originally brought it forward. This 

a& wise course to have adopted, because 
cision such as is indicated by the motion 
should only be approved after most impartial 
discussion, and this, judging by some of the 
remarks of a lay member of the board, it did not 





likely to receive at the moment. There 
are only three nurses on the private staff, and 
the fees charged are low, but in spite of this the 
department appears to more than pay for itself 
and to fulfil a useful purpose. In the abstract, of 
course, there is a good deal to be said both for 
and against the working of a nursing institution 
in connection with a hospital. Many matrons 
approve of the system, others dislike it, but the 
balance of opinion would, on the whole, appear 
to be in its favour. Apart from any revenue 
which such an undertaking may bring in, it 
certainly gives opportunities to members of the 
ordinary staff of increasing their experience and 
getting a temporary change of work, while at 
the same time it makes a ready provision for any 
emergencies in the hospital itself 


seem 


ArMy NURSING SERVICE RESERV! 


WeE are desired by her Royal Highness, the 
president, and the committee of the Army Nurs- 
ing Service Reserve to draw attention to the fact 
that they are anxious to fill up vacancies which 
have occurred amongst its 1 \ hundred 
ladies have recently resigned on their marriages, 
whilst seventy other of the members have been 
appointed to Queen Alexandra’s Imperial! Military 
Nursing Services at home and in India 

As the services of the Reserve continue to be 
in request, the committee will be glad to re 
any applications for membership. The conditions 
have recently been revised and the 


1embers 


elve 


of this service 
pay increased. 

\pplications for membership should be made to 
the Honorary Secretary, Army Nursing Service 
Reserve, 68 Victoria Street, S.W will 
forward the regulations and forms of application 


to candidates 


who 


HAMPSTEAD GENERAL Hospital 


THE new premises of Hampstead General 
Hospital are approaching completion 

nursing staff is already quietly maki 

tions for removal. The old building 

those places which make one wonder whe 
amount of money is not 
fitting, and furnishing of modern in- 
with their elaborate ventila- 
floors, rounded lain 
aseptic metal furniture, opera- 
tion which alone many thousand 
pounds. The present 7 hospital — really nothing 
but three or four out of a row of suburban 
with entries made in the party-walls to enable the 


immense waste 
building, 

stitutions, 
tion, terrazzo 
brick walls, 


systems ol 
corners px rece 
ind 
rooms, cost 


houses, 
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taff to pass from one to the other The wards 
ire just tl ordinary more or less pokey little 
n ‘ ns he fittings 

nr it a nl Ke peds, tor 
nstar tl n they have frames of iron, have 
erely wooden bottoms Yet, despite these 
araw Dacks x llent surgical and other work is 
dor Ho s this to be explained if elsewhere 
such elaborat buildings are really required? 
Pr il ! hief part by the advantages of its 
Situation nent ipon the edge of the Heath 
Nevertheless, the purest air would not suffice 
slont ind *h credit must be given to all who 
arry on tl worl The number of beds is not 
great only out thirty but the cases being 
scattered, a larger staff than usual is required, 


so Miss Gregory, the matron, has as her assistants 


two staff nurses and eight or nine probationers, 


the latter working for the usual three vears’ cer- 


NURSING IN JAPAN 
Mins. Teresa Ricwarpson, of Glanbrydan, Car- 
marthenshire, has just returned home ajiter 
months hospital experienc¢ 
Japanese soldiers, and, as we recorded recently, 
has received their Order of Merit. \ iscount 
Hay ishi i vited her to go out to Japan, and ar- 


among 


ranged for her admission to the Red Cross S c1lety 
at ‘Tokio. She was the only English lady ad- 
mitted to the Society, one reason being that, in 
addition to having had experience of military hos- 


pital work with the British forces in the South 
\frican umpaign, she is a fluent linguist, being 
able to speak both French and German. For th: 
first nine months of her stay in Japan she was 
n hospitals in Tokio, and was then sent to Hiro 
Shimi, which was the ‘* Netley ’’ of Japan. 
Ne { ' nurses were allowed to go to 
actu ront the hospital duties being 
lertaken the solely by males but at 
peratior found an abundance of willing 
i xt I Ly capat le female help. Mrs. 
trason s§ revious experience enable d her 
indert work of a special nature, and 
vn amo! he wounded as 
English mother.’’ She was loud in her 
pl . I the Japanese hospital system and 
met! i Bot} tl r medical and surgical! 
wol vas thoroughly up to date, and was founded 
ol t not exactly copied from, because it some- 
times improved—the best European methods 
Ge their system was perfect—a compre- 
hens rk which left no det uncovered 
NURSING HomEs 
\ vas elvel n th Char rv Divisio 
t H ( rt f Justice, at th nd of last 
pow wl } s I interest tO many 
irs = lt It | t AMOuU!I ts to a decision that 
f boarders are received in any house primarily 
with the intention that they shall receive medical 
r surg treatment therein, the house—from 
. legal point of view—at once becomes a hospital. 
(he case was one in which the plaintiff sought an 


defendants to use. or permit 


ipied by one of the de- 


sage oO a hnouse occ 








fendants as a home for the reception of invalids 
The Court gave the injunction desired, in s 

of the fact that the defendants showed that 
three patients had been received, one of tl 
having pleurisy and the others throat trou 
[he plaintiff’s legal ground of action was 

he had a covenant with the principal defendant's 
landlord that the latter would not permit 
ground or premises of his within a certain dist 

of that leased to the plaintiff to be used for ca 
ing on any trade or business (other than that 
recelving lodgers or boarders) or aS a scl 
hospital, public building, or charity. Obviou 
therefore, any nurse before receiving patients 
must assure herself not only that such us: 
her house is permissible by the terms of her « 
lease, but also that it is not contrary to that 
any other tenant of her landlord. 


Miss Peter’s TESTIMONIAL 


Tne hon. secretaries of the Associations « 
Superintendents of the Northen 
and Southern Counties ask us to announce that 
subscriptions to the testimonial to be presented 
to Miss Peter, the retiring general superintendent 
of the 
Nurses, by ‘‘ Queen’s’’’ nurses, past and present 
will be received up to October 7th, when th 
fund will be finally closed. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the hon. treasurer of the fund, Miss 
Mantell, 54 Knatchbull Road, Camberwell 


London, S.E 


* Queen's si 


THe Question OF Hours 


An inquest was held on a baby who had died 
at the Wandsworth Infirmary, and, incident 
the question of the nurse’s hours on duty 5 
raised. The coroner very properly put it 


as being within the sphere of the guardians 


vestigation, and not for that inquiry. It s 


stated in conversation that the nurses wert 
duty for twelve hours per diem, with a ded 


tion of one and a half hours for meals. This is 


a specious way of stating a case, and until n 
information is available as to the nature of 


d ty, and the amount of physical exertion tl S 


incidental to the duty, it is impossible to d 


any conclusion. A children’s nurse may bé 
to be on duty in her nursery twenty-four hours 


round, but no one raises the question as to excess 


it nours 
Tue EmprRESS OF JAPAN AND NURSING 
THe Empress or JAPAN has accepted a coy 
Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley’s Life of Florence Ni 
igale, and has expressed her interest in the w 


in a letter communicated to Sir Claude M 
donald, the British Minister at Tokio. 
Empress has been much occupied throughout 
war with schemes for the care of the sick 1 


wounded soldiers, and naturally turns v 


interest to the story of the heroine of the Crime 
THE Nurses’ Hoste. 
Tue Nurses’ Hostel in Francis Street, W.‘ 


which has been closed for painting and dec 
tive repairs, will re-open on August 31st. 








Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
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MEDICAL NOTES 
ATOMS. 

rT HE British Association for the Advancement 
| of Science appears to be enjoying 1ts¢ lf at the 
Cape, and, circumstances being considered, to be 
a good deal of work. This body at one 
did not hold a very high position in public 
em; its meetings were commonly, but doubt- 
very wrongly, believed to consist mainly ol 

u collection of nobodies, under the presidency of 
some one deemed by his adherents to be a gilded 
iebody. Hence its full title used to be ir- 
reverently shortened to that of the British Ass. 
Lately, however, its reputation has changed, pro- 
ly because the general interest in science on 
part of the public has greatly increased. In 
case, the Association now gets through much 

rk which is admitted to be good, and its occa- 
sionally-issued dicta on general topics carry 


ght. The new president is Professor G. H. 
rwin, an astronomer of great and deserved 
repute. His address dealt with ‘‘ Atoms,’’ and, 
ugh very abstruse, is of decided interest to 


se who are prepared to consider it carefully. 
cannot, however, be said that there is, for the 
ijority of us, much satisfaction to be derived 
refrom. At one time we could at least believe 
that there were a certain number of elemental 
‘ts, apart from somatic life and death, of which 
could be sure, and we had a happy assurance 
at in spite of the changes which we ourselves 
see going on around us the elements, of which all 
ngs material are compounded, were at any 
te stable and inalterable. It appears, however, 
it we were quite wrong, and, what is worse, 
cannot know what we can believe until those 
o make a special study of these matters have 
had time to drag out a few definite facts from 
hotpot into which all existing scientific con- 
ptions have recently been thrown. An atom, 
seems, is not an atom, but merely a collection 
changing corpuscles, of finite existence, and 
idy to fly apart, if they see a chance, at any 
ment. The disappearance, therefore, of every- 
ng, which is also nothing, into space, includ- 
: ourselves, is a conceivable end to the troubles 
this particular universe. 


DETERIORATION. 
\ VOLUMINOUS discussion is going on in the 
imns of the Morning Post on the subject of 
sical deterioration. That there is a good deal 
physical deterioration about, we, of all others, 
have the least doubt, since we see too much 
in our daily life; but of remedies, in practice 
see too little, and as a subject for discussion 
have long ago palled upon us. The interest 
the present controversy, therefore, lies chiefly 
the fact that the majority of those taking part 
are either men of high scientific standing or 
sons who are known to have studied the 
subject profoundly, and to be, to some extent, 
1 position to bring about a removal of pre- 
sumed causes. For some days the discussion 
tred round the point of whether unfavourable 
lity or unfavourable environment was the 





true causa causans of a degenerate race. Obvi 
ously, the best of seed will not prosper on bad 
soil, nor will good soil produce fruit from bad 
seed. Figs, as an ancient prophet stated, will 
not grow on thistles, nor, as one of our practical 
but uncultured ancestors put it, can you mak: 
a silk purse out of a sow’sear. ‘This point, there- 
fore, must be considered of minor importance, 
because the same measures which remedy bad 


surroundings will eventually cure evil heredity 
likewise; since, presumably, the unfit will cease 
to exist, and be unable, therefore, to impose 


themselves upon us as our parents. Recently, 
however, Mr. Macnamara has given a more prac- 
tical tone to the discussion by urging that, to 
whatever terms scientific reduce the 
causes, greater attention should be paid to what 
is known abroad as puericulture, the inculcation 
of domesticity in young women, and continuous 
supervision of the children, whom, 
weakly, we force into the public schools. If 
London, he suggests, did as much in this direc- 
tion as Brussels was doing ten years ago, it would 
Have 100 school inspectors instead of merely 
four. 


men may 


strong or 


NAUHEIM TREATMENT. 
Tue Nauheim treatment for heart disease, or 
the use of effervescent baths and resistance exer- 
cises, is greatly in favour at many nursing homes, 
so some remarks which Dr. Leonard Williams ' 
has recently made in respect of it are worth 
noting. 

He considers that it has obtained an undesir- 
able popularity, and that it is far too lightly 
prescribed and undertaken. He admits that the 
treatment in itself has virtues, and agrees that 
it can be carried out quite as well at most 
watering places as at that with which it is asso- 
ciated by name, and much better at many of 
them. 

On the other hand, however, he considers it 
capable of doing a great deal of harm, and regards 
it as quite unsuited to the great majority of 
cardiac disorders, and especially to those in an 
early stage. Spa treatment of any sort, he ap- 
pears to think, should be reserved for those cases 
in which, though heart disease exists, the organ 
is still capable of doing its work efficiently, pro- 
vided that the patient takes pains to preserve 
himself in a state of general physical fitness. In 
such cases an annual ‘‘cure’’ at some health 
resort in which heart treatment is undertaken is 
of decided value, but chiefly for its educative and 
corrective influence. A heart patient usually 
feels pretty well, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, tends to grow careless; at his Spa he is 
submitted to strict discipline, and is either taught 
for the first time or is once more reminded what 
he must do and how he must iive in order to 
maintain his well-being. This part of the ‘* cure ’’ 
is of great value, for whereas ordinary people can 
afford to be moderately indiscreet in their mode of 
life, the margin of hygienic error is for the car- 
diopath exceedingly narrow. In other words, if 
he does not eat, drink, work, and play with ex- 


1 Lancet, August 12th. 
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heart trouble is sure to become 
irce of danger 
ompensation 


Mup 


owing to progressive 


BATHS 
medical ltera- 
the views of 


Therapie, 


current 
Medical Journal 


Zeit. fur diat. und phys. 


n at some length on the subject ol 
It is not a form of treatment to- 
the natural Man yearns this warm 
gh its therapeutic vaiue May be unb- 
writer in question attributes the 
iin suitable ises to be due to the 
rinth, moisture, and pressure upon 
consistency of the mud 158, ne 
yrnie mportance because the pres 


body gives, to some extent, the 
becoming more forcible 
[he course is a lengthy one, 
iree or four days is needful between 
fifteen to twenty-five baths. The 
1 eat before bathing, lest the preg- 
empty stomach cause unpleasant 
| wet applications are made to the 
h, and a hot-water bath 
peculiarly grateful under the cir- 
s given for purposes of cleanliness, 
and late r 
treat- 


pack to induce sweating, 
d, or by cold douching. The 

ndicated for rheumatic patients, 
nsiderable good from it, while 
; are also found to follow in the case 


satis- 


I rmans, gout, and In many gynxco- 
es. We are, after all, only following 
ot the sparrows in resorting to 

n this way and if the moist pres- 


commendation rather than 


particular 


id is its re 
ilitv in the soil of any 


ay s one which might well be 


eneral use than is the case at 
®R THE RECOVERY OF ‘TOOTHPLATES. 
esting cases ol the impaction in the 


artificial toothplates swallowed by 
to the Lancet DY Mr. H 
the first, the patient was in 
and all attempts to remove 


ire sent 
nos- 


weeks, 


ere unsuccessful; serious symptoms 
consisting of the expectoration of 
es of fetid pus and difficulty in 


d food Under operation the 
as embedded in the wall of th 
Lan abscess cavity communicating 


eventually removed 


three other cases the plates 

sleep, were removed with the coin 
hey had been located by means of 
he patients all left hospital on the 
though in the 


the operation, even 
i the plate had been swallowed ten 
Mr Collinson dwells on the 
‘eration of th: and 
unwisdom of sle¢ with small 
the mouth they do 


arterial walls 
ping 
especially if 















POST-GRADUATE STUDIES 
FOR NURSES 
I] ANTHRAX. 
HE object of 
selves up to 
that, but there is no 
juite the meaning, 


applicable in 


these lectures is to bring 
date. It is a slang phr 
term classical wy 
and which is 
scientific knowled 
Wisdom, it would seem, is the possession of 
ages, of each and all of them as they pass ] 
with knowledge it is far otherwise. The kn 
lgeable man of yesterday is the ignorant pe 
of to-day The uses to which we put knowled 
the conclusions which we draw from it, and 
actions which we base upon it are one thing, 
the recognition of facts which really constit 
that knowledge quite another. Wisdom, in sh 
is, in a measure, stationary, but knowledge, o 
scientific knowledge, is ever increas 


more 
same none 


speaking ol 


any rats 
daily progressing 

It is this, indeed, which forms the chief attr 
tion of any occupation into which scientific kn: 
ledge enters. Nothing is so attractive as the 
known, except the half seen, and what we | 
see to-day we may, if we will, know to-morr 
even if to-morrow be not absolutely the day af 
to-day. All of us, therefore, the Fellow of 
Royal College of Physicians not than 
simple nurse, must ever be getting ‘‘ up to dat: 

The subject which we choose for study on t 
anthrax, disease, 
lignant pustule, or splenic fever. Some oi 
may have been before familiar with the dis: 
under one title, some under another. Otl 
may never have had more than a most dist 
bowing acquaintance with it at all. 

If this be so, they need not be ashamed, 
the disease is by no means a common one; o 
forty or fifty cases occur in England ev 
year, and these, for reasons presently to be ec 
sidered, tend to find their way into certain } 
ticular hospitals 

rhe special reason for considering it to-day 
that within the last few months new facts c 
cerning its treatment have been brought forwa 
but the disease is one well worth considering 
itself in all its relations. This would be too | 
ask, so a brief sketch of the main outlines n 


less 


occasion is wool-sorter’s 


some 


naturally a human, but an animal . 
and one 


to which sheep, goats, cattle, 


When it occurs 


ease, 


horses are all peculiarly subject 
human beings the mortality is about 25 per cer 
ind in animals it is almost invariably fatal 


for the sim] 
animal known to be infected | 
destroyed. In England, howe 
and, generally speaking, in civilised countries, 

is not very prevalent, even among anim 
The places in which it is very common, and, 

constantly present, are countries such 
China, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus. In tl 

there are vast tracts of practically uncultivat 
country, inhabited chiefly either by peasants 
ki nomad tribes, who, wv 


England, indeed, it is always so, 
that anv 


at once to be 


disease 


<ind, or by 


the poorest 
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surtace. 


nimal dead of anthrax ought to be destroyed 


sheep and cattle, horses and goats, wander 


ll in search of pasture, and who take no 
itions whatever against disease among their 
and herds. 
CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 
disease 1S caused by a bacillus, the Bacillus 
‘is, and a very satisfactory kind of bacillus 
1 way. That is to say, it is easy to show 
the microscope, easy to stain, easy to re- 
easy to find in the blood and 
sy to propagate. It always looks as it is 
» do in books, and when cultivated it has 
the unpleasant habit of some of its kind of 
¢ into something which is like everything 
ept itself. In short, it always does exactly 
is expected to do, and hence it is often 


tissues, 


for purposes of instruction. 


e is one thing in respect of it, however, 
is not easy, and that is to destroy it. The 
is itself dies readily enough, but the spore 
contains is so tenacious of life that a 
which an anthrax-infected animal has re- 

| for any time or been buried may temain 
vears. For the remain 
ind earth-worms apparently bring them to 
This being the case, the body of 


rous tor spores 


by fire or by burial in lime. 
majority of human beings who acquire the 
are persons engaged in the handling of 
skins, hair, and wool from abroad, and 
illy of imports from China, Southern 
and Asia Minor, partly because the dis- 
commonest in these countries, and partly 
se the hides exported thence arrive in 
in a very rough state, and full of dirt and 
It is so common for infected hides and 
te., to arrive from these localities that the 
ontaining them are classed as dangerous, 
opened in special chambers provided with 
nery to prevent the dissemination of dust. 


vas in connection with wool that the disease 
first recognised, and hence the name, wool- 


s disease. It is not in every town, how- 
that there are wool and hair manufactories 
and in still fewer are the dangerous 
of skins habitually employed. Hence it is 
as we have already noted, the majority of 
of anthrax find their way into hospitals in 
towns, such, for instance, as Bradford. 
however; for sometimes it happens that 

rs and others who handle cattle are in- 
by sick animals, while the latter not un- 
nly acquire the disease owing to refuse 
he factories or manure being thrown upon 


sturage. 


ne ries, 


CLINICAL APPEARANCES. 
beings the two 
the external and the internal, the former 
rv much the commoner, and alone readily 
In its essence it is a form of very 
blood-poisoning, in which anthrax bacilli 
in and around a kind of blood boil or 
‘le, and thence are eventually distributed 
circulation throughout the whole system. 
bacillus commonly gains entry to the body 


mat disease occurs in 


sable. 





through a scratch or tiny wound, and hence the 
seat of the initial lesion is usually an exposed 
part, such as the face, or neck, or arms. A tiny 
pimple first appears, and develops into a vesicle 
which dries and turns black. Around the centre 
other vesicles arise, the whole being surrounded 
by a firm edema and forming a lump, which, 
together with the central black scab, gained for 
the disease the name of malignant pustule. It 
is not particularly painful, and contains, not pus, 
but serous matter, in which the bacilli can easily 
be found. For a day or two the patient may 
think nothing of it, but before long the contigu 
ous glands enlarge, and soon, not later than the 
fourth day, the bacilli begin to scatter; then com 
mence constitutional symptoms, such as rigors 


pyrexia, vomiting. In a week the patient may 
be dead from exhaustion, heart failure, or some 
times cedema of the larynx; or the case may 


drag on, a kind of typhoid condition supervening 
coupled often with widespread sloughing of the 
primarily affected area 

TREATMENT. 

As for treatment, this, up to the pr 
varied very much. Some have advocated ‘* ex- 
pectant ’’ treatment only, on the ground that local 
interference might increase the dissemination of 
the poison ; others, injections of bactericides such 
as earbolic acid into and around the pustule ; 
others, excision of the pustule and 
parts, followed either by ordinary dressings, or 
by dusting with ipeca, which some authorities 
consider to have a special influence on the bac- 
teria. The latter treatment has been greatly 
favoured at Guy’s, one of the hospitals at which 
cases of anthrax are common than 
where, and some of you may have seen it prac- 
tised there Simple excision, however, has been 
the method most in favour, but, owing to the 
situation of the pustule, it is not always possible, 
and by no means always successful; in any case, 
it must result in great long- 
drawn-out illness, and probably serious scarring 


, 
sent nas 


surrounding 


else- 


more 


loss of tissue, a 


Sctavo’s TREATMENT. 

Up to the present, therefore, the treatment has 
been most unsatisfactory. The outlook for the 
future is brighter. Fresh facts have been recog- 
nised, and in the light of them a treatment has 
been instituted which is of the same general 
nature as that which has proved so effectual in 
the case of diphtheria. In short. the treatment 
is an anti-serum, the remedy being known as 
Sclavo’s anti-anthrax serum 

It is several years since Professor Sclavo first 
devised and began Italy, and its 
introduction into England is due to the advocacy 
of Dr. T. M. Legge, of the Home Office. All 
anthrax occurring in connection with 
factories and workshops necessarily come within 
his cognisance, and, having watched 
work, he took steps to make it known in England 
The first two patients on whom the remedy 
was tried in England were under treatment at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital early this year. In 
hoth it proved satisfactory. The dose of the 
serum is from 20 ¢.c¢ civen subcutane- 


to use it in 


eases ol 


Sclavo’s 


upwards 
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termperature of the 
ly, and may exceed 
regarded DY 
heance It is 
the affected 

se rather than to 
Subsequently, how- 
Swelling disappears, 
‘urs without 
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er 1S 
aiso 


round 


case oct 
is claimed by 
iently early every 


! edy has so far been 

support the claim 
il } ctions 
that the 


ven urged 
the disease is merely 


ises of this disease 


1 are all of you fully 
vided you remember that 


ngs on rapid exhaus- 
death from heart 
will know yourselves 
ile is in the neigh- 

feeding, of course, 
those which end in 
change of dressings 
nbering the nature of 

1 about washing 
and avoiding con- 
clothing 








CONSTIPATION 


ior Ha Vice Ol 
tiated a simple aul- 
of the pathologi ul 
n that the lune ol 


ter of considerable 


nfreq ntl . 
not ote! ii to a 
ntly, lew observa- 
ird ) post I rten 
I in constipatio! 
ius lr ises 

or contracted 

it is considerably 

S at ol Suggest 
But ind luals vary 
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Sisted on, 


mik, and bariey 
replace plain boiled water. \ 
cod liver oil 

often as a laxative. 
and an insufficiency of fat in their daily reg 
invariadi' 


glycerine or 


remedies 
to have 


struction. 


oil, tluid 


of the lars 
should be 


constipation in the 


should be tried first, 





pati nt, and l 
medical attendant. 
that 


mischief, 





rerence, 








the greater sufferer. Regular habits should 
and the infant should be encourag 


pass a stool at regular hours. Massage of th: 
domen is good, as it stimulates the muscula! 


I the intestine Cream may be added 


water or oatmeal water s 
I little salad « 
given once or twice a day wi 
Infants thrive on fatty 

] 


Instead of s 
manna used, and w 
found to be very beneficial. If after trying 
‘onstipation still persists, it is nec 
medical advice, and to make sure 
the constipation is not due to some form 
If it is a simple case, a small « 
This can be given W 
a glass syringe. By the mouth, 
rhubarb and 


powdel will give temporary r¢ lief. 


y causes constipation. 
may be 


be ordered. 
atheter or 
soda, Ol 

For mo! 


a pre scription Of cascara § 


magnesia, 


, + } ‘+ 
manent eneht 


+ 


with belladonna and nux vomica yields th 


results, the chief objection to this latter 
the difficulty of making a baby take medi 
disagreeable to the tast« There are, ol 


instances of constipation from birth wh« 
ent occurs without an injection. On 


case we observed in the children’s ward of 


vincial hospital, and at the autopsy it was 
that was deficiency of the muscular 


DOWE | 


there 


Babies that are breast-fed and are const 
treated through the mothers 
poverished milk is frequently the cause, a1 
infant will be cured 
er takes a nourishing diet and plenty 

h adults, as with infants, simple me 
and internal remedi¢ 

failed. 


mot! 


Wit 


all else has signally Expe rience 
nil cuide in matters of food. A light diet 
salads, oatmeal, brown bread, and ple 


is the accepted course of 
a very common practice, es] 
to take too little fluid. Witl 


a glass of water on rising has the desired 


regularly; others find hot w 
er. Mild laxatives only sh 


1Ke! iS i habit. Nothing can 
injurious than the Irequent use oF strons 
Salines, liquorice powder, or cascara may 
Strong purges, especially if taken 
medical advice, are much more harmf 
nemas Of soap and water, or alycer at 
‘an be continued for some time without 
resul But they must not take the pl 
habit xercise, and care in diet 

It is very desirable in all cases that } 


a doctor, as in this wa‘ 


constipation is prevented from becoming 


‘urable—a condition most trying 
difficult and unsatisfactory 
It must also be remen 
is often a symptom of 
possibly needing immediate active 
and time lost may mean the loss of 


t 


constipation 
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DIFFICULTIES 
IN UP-COUNTRY HOSPITALS 
By A. E. Winpsor 


to be a matron at home in a well-ordered 

] d established English hospital is _ not 
always a thing of joy, to be a matron in an up- 
try hospital, where nothing is well ordered 

w established at all, may be veritable purgatory. 
One thing alone is certain. It absolutely defies 
jescription, since no mere narration of facts can 
bly make any one realise its enormous diffi- 
culties. Moreover, one of the chief things is that 
the dithculties are never the same! Like a 
bubbling quicksand, as fast as one is swallowed 
ip a totally different one appears. And another 
equally certain fact is that the difficulties have 
d, neither is there any manner of evading 


come out from a home hospital, ior 
with its matron at the head of ‘a com- 
plete staft, from the home sister down to the 
lowest scrubber, and find a hospital with no 
matron, only half a nurse, no probationers, and 
most emphatically no scrubbers, is trying to any 
soul who has been brought up, so to speak, 
the basis of well-organised labour. Even 
lever organisation becomes difficult when there 
is no one to organise. Such, one may venture to 
say, is at some time or other the condition of 
most little up-country hospitals. Now the first 
thing that would suggest itself in such a case 
vould be to procure immediately some addition 
to the half-nurse. By half-nurse is meant the 
lividual with half her faculties either swamped 
it does not matter much which, 

since the effect produced is very much the same 
Of course, the natural solution of 
ing whole nurses is a very sensible and 
ary one. But where from? England, 5,000 
s away? It is hardly likely a nurse will be 
f {in an up-country town who has not already 
snapped up greedily by its hospital. And 

8 best must be made out of the halves after 
ull, until a cablegram has stirred noble bishops 
hdeacons to the herculean task of making 
supply meet the demand. Let not the 

8 ing one think that an easy solution lies in 
t procuring of a Colonial-trained (African) 
nurse. In the future this may well be the case; 
past it most certainly has not been so. 


s ‘eC 


or fever; 


er case. 


English-trained nurses, even when frivolous, are 

st taught how to work, and have generally 

end of their training a very fair idea of 

er a thing is clean or dirty. The very few 

Colonial-trained nurses who have drifted up 

seem to lack this faculty altogether. 

One does not quite know whether it is an honest 

ht or a wilful determination not to do any 

v they consider a native ought to do. The 

net result is a very noticeable lack of smartness. 

Ir ir persons, again, this same lack of hang- 

t er somehow makes itself felt. Their arms 

and legs do not seem an integral part of their 
r 


but might quite easily belong to someone 
It would indeed be well in a great many 








instances if their morals and manners belonged 
Lest this condemnation of the 
should seem too sweeping, 


to no one at all. 
South African nurse 
let any one so disposed just find out how many 
Colonials there are on the staff of any up-country 
hospital, and, better still, let the applicant for 
knowledge a fellow applicant tor a post, 
and the result is certain. Let us hope the com- 
petition which has resulted, in nursing as well 
the Boer War may 


become 


as in other professions, since 
improve this state of affairs. With the splendid 
training now being given at Johannesburg, Kim- 
berley, and Capetown, the future of the Colonial 
nurse looks as promising as that of her English 
sister, and it will minimise the difficulties of 
getting nurses up-country by exactly 2,000 miles 

Another very great trial is the lack of the 
domestic servant. It is impossible to get anyone 
to do any of the hard, menial work but natives, 
and in most instances very raw and untrained 
natives, often peckanis straight from their kraal, 
are sent out at the advanced age of six or seven 
to earn the hut-tax imposed by a cruel and 
wicked government! Washing, scrub- 
bing are not tasks for delicate white women, who 
already have more to contend with than any- 
where else in the world, heat and fever waiting 
always to pounce on the over-tired worker. No 
me who has not superintended the Kaffirs at work 
can possibly have any idea of the immense labour 
their mere superintendence involves. They are 
like quite small children, and take a fiendish 
delight in doing everything that has been care- 
fully taught them in some hopelessly new and 
inadequate way. Even the simple matter of 
seeing that the coloured things are not put in 
with the white things has to be gone through 
week after week with the same washing-boy, 
although the rascal knows the fact as well as you 
do. Give him half a chance, and stockings, 
dresses, and mingle in one tub. After 
having painfully struggled through weeks of 
patient teaching, it is quite a usual expe rience 
to wake up to find no trace of your well-trained 
staff anywhere; a fit of homesickness has over- 
taken one, and that one 
all the others, and off t! 
of pay-day looming large making no difference at 
all. 


CC poking, 


caps 


; 


has commu ated it to 
ley have Fone the tact 


The next great detail to be thought of, having 
settled the labour problem, is how to get food in 
large enough quantities and sufficient variety 


When all goes well, it is true that there are many 
cows, for instance, and no lack of fresh milk, 
| butter. But all goes well so 


and, therefore, 
seldom for any length of time in South Africa 


A very good instance of this is shown in the 
notable events of a few years ago. In 1894 
Umtali was just struggling into existence, and 
was hardly more than an enlarged camp. In 


1896, just as things were coming along, the 
Matabele rebellion and Mashonaland rising came 
also. In 1897, rinderpest, and, consequently, no 
milk, no butter, no means of transit—or very 
few, since nearly all the oxen were dead: there- 
fore an immense difficulty in getting up suffi- 
cient stores of food, and no pretence at getting 
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So, if sheets and 
towels wore out, there was no means of replacing 
them, and they had to be done without 
without is one of the valuable 
thoroughly taught by pioneer work, and once 


more than bare necessities 


* Doing 
lessons most 
taught never w Holy forgotten 

Medical stores again are a constantly recurring 
ditheulty. Drugs are apt to go wrong in the 
intense heat and great damp, and when transit 
is difficult, how can one get up enough disin- 
fectant, so terribly needed for nursing enteric, 
for instance, in such a hot climate? Needless 
to say, the duties of dispenser devolve on the 
inatron as well as all the secretarial and ac- 
‘ountant’s work, and to dispense medicines and 
poisons, not only for the hospital itself, but the 
whole town, and the British South Africa camps 
as well, is a responsible and onerous duty. 

One of the mincr ills of life the poor matron 
has to struggle against is the absolute lack of 
any sort of privacy, and the constant rubbing of 
elbows with her own staff. Beyond her bedroom, 
a hut, there is in all probability no 
corner where she may see visitors or transact any 


which is 


business In private The mere idea of an office 
n an up-country hospital makes those smile who 
cnow the conditions here is the common sit- 
ting-room for meals and talks, and plays and 


and everything else 


pravers 


Then again, right down to the tiniest details 


labour, everything is twice as much work as 
it horn: ind needs tw as much care and fore- 
W ater—it 
has all to be fetched from a long way off perhaps; 
wood it has to. De fetched Irom a 


listance beyond the Government limit 


thought rt nothing 18 to go wrong 
certain 
unaer 
nly candles 


possible up-country Woe betide the unlucky 


atron who does 1 overhaul her store-cupboard 
stantly Her enemies are legion——-white ants 
1 ants, black ants, rats, mice, bugs of queer 
3 doi jueel things, snakes curled ip com- 
ibly in her best new blankets, and centipedes 
ping unawatr ! er devoted head, if she 
s not s I psi pretty frequently 
\ Marv Ar . ( i not | 1 ft ar 
‘ > I i! t! \ | ul i> I i 
I whet ! i wes innot repla i 
! t ns t ort ft cet head 
| \ ! ve, to be al to tell tl 
sava hat wv r is usually put into the 
I tl I D t! SDO t is oO! 
{ s endea ring f it 
\ tl the s responsit V ot patients 
ind 1 rses il lab Iring nder aimeuit S ot thell 
wt tL low pt ! I 1 to help them out 
witl | sponsibilities with regard to 
pat i i cr} tel nar il home Sil n 
st hospitals uy ntrv tl doctor rarely 
\ S tl hospital itself, but far away 
LO’ the town, perhaps some two miles away 
ma mmul i I except a iazy 
s ! iN 
But now for the other sid Difficulties there 
! st und, however much the future 
nay bring t Rhodesia, are bound to remain. 
But three vears as matron in these difficult parts 





of the earth are as ten years in dear old Eng 

At home there is no escaping the fact t! 
woman has but to leave off, and at least a d 
other women can carry the work on. It ma 
better, it may be worse, but it goes on. Let 
thing happen to the right woman doing the right 
thing in one of the up-country hospitals, and th, 
history of nursing is put back by just so many 
years as it takes months to fetch the new 
out. The possibilities of it are so enormous 
the satisfaction of the doing so absolutely 
perfect! Think of it! At home the keeping to 
the well-grooved channels, and the oiling of th: 
perfect machinery; out there the channels ar 
make at present, and the machinery has to lx 
done without! All the great, glorious traditions 
of nursing, starting fresh and unhampered a 
new country, freed from the tares that hav 
grown up with the wheat. A dozen happenings 
during the all too short day to drive home the 
realisation that on you and you alone hang great 
Humanly speaking, the greatest issues 
of all, life and death, may centre round you. And 
then these lives given into your care! Y 
men out from home, desperately fighting t 
battle of life and death, away from all they 
dear, all the tender ties represented to ther 
you; and on you and your nurses rests thi 
sponsibility they shall not go out into the rk 
uncomforted. And then your nurses, wat 
your life as it unfolds before their very e: 
every action known, every falsity done away 
in the blinding glare of the African sun. \ 
nurses it may be, full of a very passion of 


issues. 


sacrifice, suffering all your discomforts g 
loving you in a way it falls to the lot of ver 
home matrons to be loved, since, as a rule, t! 
can never be well enough known. All thess 
things come as compensations for the hardshiy 
and difficulties of the life. And then thé 

note It is life ( 
tion upon it Taking your life in your hand 
by day, and with it making history. A1 
he life be all too short, what matters it‘ 
have had the pertect satisfaction of giving 
best into perfection itself Heaven can 


Che re 18S no soupcon 
PS 


yt st 





\ STRIKIN mmentary on the persecut 
Nursing Sisters in France is furnished by the de 
ith the Cross of the Legion of Honour of Mére ( 


ird, Lady Superior of the Hospital of St.-Je 
Losne Born in 1809, she entered the Hos 
Siste sevent two years ago, and has I 
ll of her experiences in war and __ pest 
During t | epidemics of 1849 and 1854 
the smallpox in 1870, she witnessed many heartr \ 
enes, but her reminiscences of the Franco-Pruss 
re among the most remarkable of her narrations. 1 
bitter in her complaints of the brutality of the Pr 
troops in general, she was full of praise of | 


Frederick Charles, the “ Red Prince,” with whom s! 
a memorable interview in pleading for the lives 

notaries captured and sentenced to death by the in. 
She graphically described her escape from the h 
it night when she heard of their having fallen int 


hands of the enemy, and of her arrival at headqu 
only to see the two men on their way to the pl 
execution. But she reached Prince Frederick Char 
time to save them, and throwing herself at hi 
obtained their release Tahlet 
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THE AFFILIATION OF 
HOSPITALS FOR TRAINING 


N seriously considering schemes for the im- 
] rovement and levelling up of nursing educa- 
tion, the question of affiliating the smaller and 
special hospitals for educational purposes is one 
which will have to be faced. Two useful con- 
tributions on this subject from practical members 
of the nursing profession have lately been made, 
one by Miss Helen Todd, matron of the National 
Sanatorium, Bournemouth, in a paper read 
before the Matrons’ Council, published in the 
British Journal of Nursing, and one by Mrs. 
Hunter Robb (late superintendent of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital), read before the first meeting 
if the American Federation of Nurses at Wash- 
ngton, and published in the July number of the 
imerican Journal of Nursing. Both these papers 
should be read carefully by anyone interested in 
the organisation of nursing education. Although 
ircumstances in England are naturally very dif- 
ferent from those in the United States, the same 
principle underlies the arguments of both writers, 
ind both are aiming at the same point, co-opera- 
tion between nurse-training authorities, in order 
the best may be made both out of the 
material for training and the material to be 

iined, a result which has certainly not yet been 
ittained in either this country or in America. 

Let us see what “‘ affiliation ’’ implies. Miss 
lodd’s figures clearly show the nature of the so- 

d training at present offered by many of our 
hospitals to would-be nurses. It is 
uly accepted that three years in the wards of 
general hospital containing not much under 
100 beds is necessary to an efficient nursing edu- 

m, and the nursing services and Government 

utments, as well 


that 


s! ler 


as nursing associations of 
standing and repute, require evidence of such 
ning from their candidates. There are, how- 
only some 130 institutions in the United 
Kingdom able to give such training, which means 
ibsolutely insuflicient output of fully-trained 


ses each year to fulfil the public demand. 


\\ 


have, therefore, every hospital, down to the 
st cottage institution, with less than ten beds, 
idvertising itself as giving training and certifi- 


es, but, as may be supposed, the women who 
1 themselves to such hospitals ior a term ol 
two, or three vears, find that the possession 


their ‘* certificate is not of as much use 
they had imagined so far as_ professional 
ntments al concerned. Miss Todd points 
on the other side, the difficulty which 
matrons of these little hospitals are in, 
red to provide a nursing staff in some 


or other, expected by their committees to 
bricks without straw, and everywhere faced 
the need for avoiding expense ; so that one 
not be too severe upon the methods they 
reed to adopt. 
is surely plain as the nose upon one’s face 
whereas some of the small hospitals can 
ide very good experience as part of a curri- 
number of years of work with so 


m no 





limited a record of cases can provide a complete 
training. In no way, therefore, can any improve- 
ment be looked for except by co-operation on the 
part of larger and smaller hospitals. Miss Todd 
says that by “ affiliation ’’ she means “‘ the sched- 
uling of the special and smaller general hospitals 
in groups sufficiently representative of all classes 
of cases, so that a nurse working through such a 
group would receive a thorough training in all 
branches of her profession.’’ And this is a clear 
definition of what is in the minds of many people 
who are advocating affiliation. It had previously 
been suggested that to each large general hospital 
should be affiliated all the smaller special ones in a 
given area, these small institutions being regarded 
as ‘‘ wards,’ through which the probationers 
would pass, due regard being paid to the require- 
ments of the hospitals themselves, while to each 
nurse is secured a complete course of training, 
based upon a definite curriculum. In this way 
fever- and special nursing might be included in 
the three years, and still more specialised 
branches of nursing taken up, if desired, later, 
when the three years’ certificate had been won. 

There are other advantages in this system 
Those who have to select nurses for such 
ciations as the Colonial Nursing Association, the 
Army Nursing Service, or the Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee Institute, have learnt by experience that 
three years in the wards of one hospital not 
seldom result in turning out a nurse hopelessly 
‘* hospitalised,’’ so that she is of no use at all for 
adaptation to the unconventionalities and the 
vastly varying conditions of foreign, private, and 
district work which her nursing education should 
have prepared her to meet. There are highly 
trained hospital nurses who, unless they have all 
the modern paraphernalia of the wards around 
them, with ‘* Sister’ to fly to in every emer 
gency, are helpless. Such women are no good in 
positions where resourcefulness is a first essential 
A diversity of experience, under systems 
than may have the advantage of bringing 
out latent powers and capacities, and preventing 
that turning of a into a machine which 
a prolonged course ot one hospital too oiten brings 
about. There are with 
siderable show of reason, that a nurse, after four 
years in one hospital, is ruined for any other 
position. It is certain that nurses sadly require 
training in private nursing, and this can only be 
obtained by sending them to those 
where there are wards for paving patients 

The advantages to the matrons of the 


asso- 


more 


one, 
woman 


people who say, con- 


hospitals 


Various 


affiliated hospitals, who would, under such a 
scheme. have an immense amount of el rical 
work taken off their hands. and be far freer to 
devote themselves to the training of their nurses, 
are manifest Of course, such an organisation 


presupposes the formation of some Central Ad- 
ministration Board, including the heads of the 
affiliated institutions, which would define the 
curriculum. 

The practicability of such co- peration will, of 
course, be doubted. Miss Todd thinks it is quite 
feasible, and instances the fe W cases whe re affilia- 
tion is already at work, as in the case of the 
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upton Hospital, which sends its probationers 


i general D ys pital for one year ol their train 


ind whose certificate is accepted by the 

al Government Board, &c and the Seamen s 

fiospital whose nurses have six months at the 

S » Hospital for Women, and whose training is 
nised the nursing services 

(‘o-operation does not *‘ catch on so easily in 

r conservative land as in America, and an athilia- 

tion scheme will naturally be more manageable 


training schools 
the States 
But 


superintendents of the 


ire practically united as they are i 


g Superintendents Association 
the enort is and increasing difheulty of provid- 
[ the necessary nurses for those hospitals 
whi 1] nable to afford a fully trained staff 
and too small to offer an adequate nursing 


education to 


to poring tl 


women wishing to train, is likely 


s afhliation question more prominently 


betore S ere long But unanimity of aim and 
purpose ind some self-sacrifice and appre- 
lation of the wider aims of nursing, will have 
» be more potent amongst us than at present 
i this ever to come within the sphere of prac- 
tical po cs 





THE CRADLE OF THE 
DISTRICT NURSE 
I N 1859, after Miss Nightingale had returned 


he Crimea, and was promoting the train- 


t it nurses in London, Mr. William 
Ratht f Liverpool, a member of a very phil 
Quaker-Unitarian family was en- 

lea lo the sar work for nursing in 
l HH nterest in nurses, which was the 
g tl v organisation of district 
the direct outcome of the skilful 

luring her last illness by 

Nur \ | nson, to whose efforts so much 
| S 1 al n of pain were due, that 

M Ki was led to spe ite on the misery 
l poor in comfortless homes, 
or with that unskilful nursing 

‘ han nor After tl death of 
} I iwed Miss Robinson for three 

nf the s poor in Liver) ind 

1 tort nt she I ope 1 with tears 

from her task, because the misery 


ne) | Was TOO creat fa) he borne 


nsented to go on with the work, and 

much good, not only by nursing 

ping the poor to have cleaner and 

t ! that she determined to give her 

to th wor As the need for more 

~ vas I nt, Mr. Rathbone consulted Miss 

\ chtingal nly to find that there were no 
1 nurses to be had. The demand was 


iter than the 


and this state of affairs 


{1 him to build a training-school and home in 
Liverpool, to be managed by members of the in- 
hrmary committee 

In less than six years Liverpool was divided 
into eighteen districts, each worked by a nurse 
under the lady superintendent; but Mr. Rath- 
bone’s efforts did not stop there. For a while, 





the of one 


absence 


superintende nt 
ok her work, and found that many 
which were unsuitable for the hospita! were 


indert 
guishing at home, and could not be persuaded 
enter the pauper infirmary. With infinite |: 
he discovered the reason for this, and found 
in the infirmary twelve hundred patients 
nursed by a few women, themselves selected 
Thus, in the Poor |] 


among the paupers. W 
field, also, he proposed to supply trained nurses 
and probationers, and to allow a certain nun 
of the pauper nurses to remain as paid assista 
This last plan was a complete failure, but 
trained nurses and the probationers were in every 
way satisfactory, and from this beginning a 
the great training-school at Liverpool, which is 
now famous. Mr. Rathbone, as an authorit 
nursing, was consulted with regard to the Nat 
Association for providing Trained Nurses for 
Sick Poor. He was also instrumental in start- 
ing the great jursing association known as the 


Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses. & 


much for his work for nursing. Those who wis} 
to know what he did for education, missions d 
local reforms. will find the whole of his 1 e 
life deseribed in a recent memoir written by his 
daughter. ! The first article of his creed, we n 
from this book, was inspection—constant inspec- 
tion of the work of every small group of n s 


matron of their home, and periodi 
by a travelling inspector of the highes 
competency. That 


by the 
spection 
should 


possibl hurses 


the amount and kind of training that wv 
give them, no the most periect drilling in hos} 
routine, but the greatest fitness for their 
n the homes of the poor, not forgetting that 1 
| frequently to act upon their own res} 
t tv in the nec ssary absence of the doctor 


they sho ild not act as relieving officers, ri 


ast in any sectarian spirit, as Biblewomen 
thev should be the obedient handmaids 


do rs; that, wherever possible, they should 

homes, so that they might have not only s 
rf ti heerfulness of domestic life, but als 
stin s of exchanging experiences; that, a 
ll, th should be tau 


ught that their business 
ver would relieve the 


sufferins 





to do whate 
their patients, and help to cure them, and s! 
never be allowed to refuse any service nec 

this end, however menial, on the ground 
; f£ ’ lL»? } 

vas not part of a nurse § work these 
some of ti principles on which he const 

sisted 

Rathbone: A Memoir. By Eleanor Rat 
Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ue Ministre de |'Intérieur visited recently lH 


d’Alais (Gard), which has been worked by lay nurse: 
the beginning of the year. Mademoiselle Gachon, tr 

Mais de Santé Protestante, Bordeaux, and 
nurse at the Hdpital du Tondu, received the P 
Academiques, showing the Government’s approval 
work of which was the directrice 


at the 


she 


In the Hépital du Tondu, Bordeaux, the patients 
discussing a certain nurse whose manner and appear 
was in every way correct. The following remark 
overheard :-—“ Avec un chapeau de 50 francs, ave 
belle plume on ne la prendrait jamais pour un 


firmiére !” 
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THE WHY AND 


WHEREFORE 

‘7 HE other day I heard a hospital chairman 
| express the opinion that nurses know far too 
h, that they are continually trying to learn 
and that this tendency will lead them to 
upon themselves duties that be long strictly 

the medical man. 
lhis remark merely 


THE 


cry stallises an opinion 


which is gaining ground, and which, I think, is 
y due to misunderstanding. In the first 
place, how can anyone know too much? and 


s mdly, is it not obvious that the more a skilled 
knows, the less would she dream of ruining 
her career by such a breach of etiquette, or, in- 
leed, of law, as to attempt to treat patients 
herself, or to question the medical man’s au- 
ity? Such speakers as the one mentioned 
above regard nurses as perfect machines, capable 
of carrying out orders, but they forget that 
nd the machine there lies in most cases an 
active and intelligent brain that likes to know the 
y and wherefore of the instructions that it 
must so implicitly fulfil. An unintelligent nurse 
is of no use, and an intelligent one must surely 
r wish to go forward and learn more. When 
mechanical part of her work has become 
second nature to a trained nurse she has time to 
note the various symptoms and changes in dif- 
ferent diseases, and to learn what they mean. I 
often wonder if doctors realise how gratefully 
nurses receive their occasional explanations of 
treatment of particular diseases, and how this 
sideration afterwards tends to their own ad- 
by enabling the nurse to note every 
symptom more correctly and intelligently. She 
s with her patient hour after hour, and the doctor 
oa great extent, dependent on her observation 
his diagnosis and his treatment. But, as ] 
said before, no nurse worthy the name would 
interfere with a doctor’s decision, 
ugh sometimes a large experience of other 
xs and other treatment may lead her to 
her own opinions; but this will not affect 
ny way her scrupulous and punctilious obedi- 

to the doctor in charge. 
he nurse who knows most realises how little 
she knows; it is the half-trained, ignorant nurse 
and offers advice. I have heard 
ationers of six months laying down the law 
it the treatment of a difficult case to an ad- 
ng circle of friends and relations, while the 
qualified woman, knowing how dangerous 
a little knowledge, tries to learn all she can 
order to be a real help to both doctor and 
nt. And now and then, in the wild places 
earth, how important may her knowledge 
a great emergency when skilled medical 
is unavailable! Surely every atom of 
vledge she possesses will come in useful at 
s period of her life; almost every day she can 
n something new, and yet I maintain she can 
r know too much. It is but natural that an 
ated and intelligent woman likes to know 
a certain medicine is given, why a par- 


tage 


ticise or 


criticises 





ticular treatment is ordered. For instance, one 
branch of a with a long name, bac- 
teriology, has a fascination for most nurses, from 
the probationer who likes to see ‘‘ the little things 
wriggling about,’’ to the trained nurse who wishes 
to know in what way microbes cause certain 
diseases, and what part they play in the struggle 
between life and death when the malady is in 
progress. Surely a woman’s hand is well suited 
to the delicate work of preparing microscopic 
slides, and yet this, 1 presume, would come under 


science, 


the head of the unnecessary knowledge com 
mented upon above. 
No good nurse can know ‘“‘ too much,’’ or 


make any wrong use of her knowledge; she must 

go on learning, learning, learning, unless 

wishes to be left behind in the race of life. 
[REN] 


she 





WAR NURSING IN JAPAN 


aif HE Japanese Ked Cross Society is the 

youngest of Red Cross Societies, founded in 
1867 through the influence of Count Sano, after 
he had made acquaintance with the Red Cross 
Society at the Paris Exhibition. lhe Mikado 
favoured its introduction, and in 1877, during the 
horrors of the Civil War, it became firmly es- 
tablished in Japan. Its spread was greatly facili- 
tated by the highly centralised administration of 
that country, so that the great reformer, Marquis 
Ito, was able to place the society on a broad, 
democratic, and truly national basis. Through 
the Emperor and Empress, and the various pro- 
vincial governors, local Red Cross Societies spread 
like a network throughout the country, and their 
festivals became regular holidays throughout 
Japan. Decorations were specially devised for 
donors and members, and only bestowed after 
the approval of the Emperor. The 
minimum contribution for this purpose being only 
six shillings, any Japanese might aspire to this 
coveted decoration, thus gratifying both his 
patriotism and ambition. 

The Emperor and Empress became kee v 
terested in the introduction of all modern im- 
provements, the influence of the latter 
specially needed to combat the deep-seated 
Eastern prejudice against women acting as nurses 
to men. Upon all Japanese, whether they are 
3uddhists or Shintoists, Confucian ethics and 
Confucian practices have a strong hold, especially 
as Bushido, the way of knightly behaviour, is 
founded upon the teachings of the great Chinese 
Confucius taught that men and women 
must not sit in the room, that a woman 
must not take any object from the hand of a 
man nor pass it to him. Hence the idea of female 
nurses appeared an outrage to the Japanese sense 
of decency. At first an attempt was made to 
obtain male nurses, but as the most prominent 
Japanese doctors expressed the deliberate opinion 
that woman had a far greater natural aptitude 
for that delicate task it was resolved to make an 
attempt at converting the whole nation to a more 
broad-minded view as to the duties of a modest 


personal 


being 


sage. 


same 
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and virtuous woman notwithstanding the teach- 
ings ol Contucius 

Princess Arisugawa induced the 
f the land, in 1887, to learn n 


sics O Lie 
system of paid nurses 


ursibg, 


1 regular traming 


was ilaugurated [he course is long and prac- 
ind the examination severe. The society 


ow has about @ millon members, and an annual 
which is equal all 
to £1,500,000, or twenty 


ibout £3500. .000 
things considered 
iore than the income of the 


times 


wealthiest London 


SI Its matchniess services during the 
present war, alike to friend and foe, are too recent 
ind Ow to requl! descripuiol 





NURSING IN TURKEY. 


ed n tl \merican 

Ho | Training Scho Nurses in Con- 
uN mprov I terril Stat ol 
thin Hlouses ha no draina the water is 
f Ls precautions are taken with regard 
- infart liseases. and the alue of fresh air 
s unknown, the peo sleeping huddled together 
+] , vindow | Ba S «dle vy the 

} sand r freq ntiv vrow p ha oO} rippled 


Ss. Carru ! with son American hi ip, st irted 
i il ! spita ere the | rk sh poor ( ild 
re wi I! med "7h iil | SUrgICA!L tre itment rhe 
, rapid ind 10.000 patients were 
ited last vear, while there are now forty beds, 
3 taff | a training school for nurses. 
It was th nabil » deal with a tenth of the 
ipplicants for relief that led Dr. Carrington to 
pel i Nu ~ iraining Sel )] but he had 
aimecu tty hn obtaining native probationers. 
Service for others is repugnant to the higher 
Sses burke ind if Was not until one native 
c I ul to ip tl training that more 
| } . ~ Now the candidates are 
rand nume l but the funds are lacking to 
then | (merica, also, many capable 
*° women are anxious to go and be trained 
| vy, and there teach the people how to help 
\ V mproved hygiens The natives 
Ow nxious to lear ind the American Hos- 
pit s trving to meet their needs by founding 
Nurses raining Sehool in Cor stantinople. 
} 1 cit otan ol people without one 
trai school for the purpose. The people are 
nurses read ind it rests with 

to suppiv ti unds 





POOR LAW NURSING 


“i HE question of Poor Law nursing reform 
p again recently in Parliament, and 


1 pl f progress by the end of the vear 
was With res] t he improvement in 
Poor Law nursing. on tl need for which all 
authorities are agreed. the following suggestions 


Miss ] isa Twining three vears ago, 








and still unadopted, are of interest:—(1) A 
larger number of women inspectors, who. sh 
be trained nurses, for all the country workhous 
2) The separation of the infirmaries from 
workhouse, the former to be under the cont 
of a head nurse and the medical officer, and 
f the master or matron, though the supplies, 4 
from the 3) WI 
1umber ol! patients 1s too small, the buildi: 
classitied, one in a central position be 
sick, so that trained nurses w 
o difficulty. (4) The appointment 
Superior class ol masters and matrons, or at 
of the latter, is desirable. The work is as difi 
and needs men and wome) 
education and a highe r standard. (5) In all 
larger and separate infirmaries the position of 
matrons (who are now trained and educated 
women) should be made equal to that of matrons 
in hospitals, with entire control over the nurses 
and not, as at present, subject to the interfere: 
oT the medical superintendent. (6) She does 
admit that her suggestion of a sub-departn 
of the Local Government Board for the consid 
tion of nursing matters is impracticable. 
should not two or three gentlemen and two la 


ht still come workhouse. 


chosen tor the 


as i prisons, 


\ 


with time and knowledge to consider it, 
this sub-committee ? Women must be cons 
where sickness and nursing are concerne:| 


She cannot see why they should 
Poor Law nurses 
giving them, of course, a free training for tl 
years and sending them to any infirmary ap} 
ing for them, binding them for a term of y« 


service. 


THE FARE OF CONSUMPTIVES 
HE nurse has plenty of opportunity for 
vising patients to take a nutritious diet 

this important, as Dr. He 

Mackenzie points out in a recent address, 

consumptive patients. Many hospital patients 

live on bread washed down by what they call 

\ more unsuitable dietary can hardly be imagi 

They call it tea, but it is really a solution 

tannin. The tea is made in the morning 

kettle, and it stands on the hob all day 

and is drawn upon and filled up with w 

If they want tea, let it be fr 

poured off the leaves at o1 

But cocoa or coffee with plenty of hot 1 

would be far better for them Fat is a 

part of human food, and must 

form in proper  proport 
health. Dripping, but 
suet should always forin | 
Porridge and milk is a w! 
food, which might 

of the bread and unwholesome 

In the treatment, as well as in the prevent 

supply of good nourishing 


why not here 


not invite women to become 





especially Is 


as require d 
infused and 


necessary 
applied 


in orde r to 


some 
maintain 
lard, bacon, or 
of the daily food 
and 


some nutritious 


replace some 


of consumption, the 
food plays a very important part 





Five new branches of the Somerset Country Nvrs 
Assocrarton have been started during the past year 
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EASTERN SUPERSTITIONS 


NE matter in which the highly-trained and 
ry scientific nurse will have to use all her 
and discretion when working in foreign 


es is that of local superstition. Instead of 
the often ludicrous demands of her 


1 


ts with ridicule or anger, she must re- 
r that to them the matter is a very 
one, and that, while the gratification 
r whims is at least harmless, the ex- 
nt of being thwarted may be very dan- 
This was borne in upon me_ while 

¢ in Greece, where I found that the au- 
s of the Government Hospital granted 


that 


cases ol 


nt admission to the ‘‘ witch-woman,”’ 
ht charm away the 
erysipelas. The old woman arrived with 
f Turkey-red twill, which she placed over the 
t’s face, putting four little dabs of cotton- 
n the shape of a cross on the top. She 
roceeded to light a candle which had been 
the previous night in a church, and,. after 
ing a prayer or incantation, she set fire to 
tton-wool, removed the cloth, and the cere- 


disease in 


was finished 
The Greek doctors were often present, and they 
S | as the orderlies and patients were most 
and devout, crossing themselves when it 
s finished. This charm was supposed to cure 
twenty-four hours, and, ridiculous as it 
yund, the majority of cases did get well—a 

sequence, possibly, of their implicit faith. 

\nother universal superstition is that of the 


Eye, which is credited with all cases of 
illness. Again the witch-woman is re- 
sitioned, and brings some cloves, which she 


ts on a red-hot shovel; if any of the cloves 
the spell of the Evil Eye is broken. 
other weird exist, and where 
solutely interfere with the patient’s cure 

ill exercise more than a nurse’s ordinary 
tact and patience. 


AY | \ customs 





THE QUEEN’S LOVE FOR 


ANIMALS 
A LTHOUGH the Queen’s love and care for 


nimals is well known, only those who have 

1d fortune to be intimately connected with 
ciate the absolute fascination which she 

AS r dumb animals of every kind. Whether 
only partially trained, they seem at 

love and trust her, and it was charming 

r day, at the garden-party given in honour 

P ‘ess Victoria’s birthday, to notice the love 
! sight which sprang up in the heart of 
Junior, the tiny elephant from the Royal 


Circus, who followed Signor Volpi as 
as usual until he had arrived in front 
(Jueen’s chair. Her Majesty presented him 
sweet, and the elephant immediately 


la great attachment to the Queen. Cakes 
were at once sent for, and her 

presented Jumbo with an assortment of 
nd delicavies. With some little difficulty 








Signor Volpi persuaded the elephant to return to 
the front of the audience and mount on his little 
tub preparatory to playing on the mouth organ, 
but just as Jumbo was about to begin his eye 
wandered in the direction of the Queen, and, 
despite the efforts of his trainer, he jumped off 
his tub and walked straight to her Majesty, hold- 
ing up his trunk in expectation of more gifts. The 
Queen sent for another. plate of cakes, and the 
elephant remained steadfastly by her side during 


the rest of the afternoon. At the close of Mr 
Bertram’s entertainment, in which the young 
Princes took a great interest, the Queen rose 


from her seat, and Jumbo Junior trotted proudly 
beside her. The Duke of Connaught joined her 
Majesty and presented Jumbo with a magnificent 
Tasmanian apple, which Was cut and peeled tol 
him 





BOOKS 


By the authors of 
Alston 


SOME NEW 


CHANGE FOR A HALFPENNY. 
Wisdom While You Wait ls. net 
Rivers, Arundel Street, W.C 

Not every funny book can make us laugh in 

these days of hard work and brain-fag; and there 

is no need to hide the fact that the spice of this 
most amusing little book lies in its parody on 


the methods of a very enterprising publishing 
house. The 5 specimen pages are even more 
amusing than the prospectus itself, and the 


motor advertisements will appeal to everyone. 
Would the authors smile to hear that we 
a serious warning to lie beneath their wit: 


suspect 


FonD ADVENTURES: TALES OF THE YOUTH OF THE 
Worutp. By Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 

Tue title conjures up the atmosphere peculiar to 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, an atmosphere of sensuous 
love and full-blooded adventure. His stories are 
in brilliant laid on in big and 
bristling with quaint turns of speech, a style 
which lends itself to affectations and manner- 
isms, it is true. But Mr. Hewlett is certainly 
convincing; we feel sure that life was as he por- 
trays it. We even feel at that lurid 
atmosphere ot bloodshed and remorseless pas- 
sion, from which we have journeyed so far in a 
few centuries. The present volume, however, 
scarcely equals in poetic feeling and delicacy the 
charm of those earlier ‘‘ Little Novels of Mr. 
Hewlett, although the scene of two of the stories 
in the present volume is laid in his familiar Italy 
The English Brazenhead the Great is, perhaps, 
the weakest as to plot, and the Jack Cade epi- 
sode scarcely convincing, but the Buondelmonte 
Saga, provided by history with a fine tragic plot, 
is finely retold. The Love Chase, the only one 
of the four which has not been published before, 
is an interesting picture of the Renaissance 
period, though the figure of Simone, in his re- 
morseless cruelty, seems scarcely human. The 
something human lacking in his presentation 
makes him seem a dreadful figure of stone or 
iron, rather than a man. 


colours splashes, 


home in 
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lewly-married 


1 book to ‘‘ explain 
words This little 
the description. It 
therhood on broad 
ied in these days 
whose President has 


rhood is unpopular 
I ( wile W 
ia rts spec 

read it will 

I Wi | oOo irame 

the little one she 


s I irdly to be 


it, DUT Tl serious 
¢ together goats’ 
rectified another 
ilture of body and 
point, and iree from 
SS \V nin some 
of the bool 


Sadler 


H. K 


Curvengen, 
Lewis, 1356 


ithor need not, in his introductory chapter, offer 
rit this lit b 
| | , ears to tn st idy of children, 
é is the 1 ilt o that experience, a pre 
I practi ! He peaks of the want of 
t ieting s requently met with in even better 
lrer I} lea re of the boo is the diet 
lren vy p 1 the e of milk, and only 
" briefly it he ib je the bottle or breast 
\ f | eeding of infants is dis 
j 1f patent foods, the quan 
und i l i 1 other important 
i it 
f n ‘ id not thrive must 
1 ‘ eI h le with reference 
he part r | n which the previous food failed 
f an exp I should say, a 
! And ine adopted in 
{ t He pe ai S ress or the 
f 1 dietat ind list 
| st | fu rh reat importance of 
¢ por nd mu id on’ the care 
pro] t I Parent re warned of the 
‘ first teeth. Gastric 
, d chra ell d bed, and the 
r expla (Another chapter deals 
t t iu ind eat nt « nstipation 
t b y mu enhanced by the 
ecly iD] ed N lo we to 
} } ne obiect s oO treat 
} ; ] nd pol of view 
ACTICAL GUIDE ( ERY IN THE TROPICS By 
~ er { Scie tihl Pre 
uuthor of this \ ha nd clearly compiled 
ple 1 has wr it particularly for in 
1 nd con, s t vl e apt to suffer from the 
notonous and butter menus of the native cook 
everal years’ practical experience she finds that 
sses in tropical mates are increased, and even 
errors in diet this book, therefore, should 
. be in the hands f every nurse who works 


but should find a place ir 


woman to explain the pr 


every home where there 
tion to the native 


epar 
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SUCCESS. 5 
AST year, just al this time and in tl 
Be spot on the heather-clad cliff o 
ng the North Sea, I told myself I was af S 
% * ¥* % ° 
Ir is tz I had supported myself for ter , 2 
had seldom lacked work, and had perha 
1 much lier life than many othe 
Chey clung desperately to uncongenial p 
i l endured the caprices and insults 
pleasant employers. They grovelled ir 4] 


+ 


fashion before secretly-despised acquaint 


had neve 





the hope of getting work 

do that. I was a Bohemian, a rolling st , Pa 

truster in ‘* luck. If, accidentally, I | a 

work, I r ed in a month of freedom, ar 

sought new If the conditions of n 

were distasteful, | gave it up No one 

ever buy my soul for a weekly wage And s 

I went through ten years- —happy-go-luc] - 

fident independent. el . 
¥ * x < * 

Bur now I was thirty, and my salary 9 a 
it sufficed for my wants, was the same as ~ 
I commenced. Other women, with capal § ; 
better than mine, had passed me in the ra Yes 
I was, from the worldly point of view ’ 
Then, just as in the story-books t! 
came that suggested a position at the 
of my profession. Good-bye to the moors and t 
sea—the earliest train to town to int t 
and arrang 

* * Me - + * ” 

| OBTAINED the position, but that is 
end of my discourse. I learnt that su S 7 
its sadnesses, and the quiet level its ad : ‘ 
l am a strong and not a nervous wo! 2 
during a week of suspense councils w “a7 
hurried) I was wretched How could ] 
other work with this prospect before m« 

ke many schemes of my younger da) this 

ume to naught Could I even : 
my old lif Already 1 had exper 
curious phenomenon that accompanies s 
All horizon had stretched to n s 
sib] ind never, never could it nar 
to th Actual Already I had a hundr s 
ind a hundred plans, and my old outk l 7 
old s seemed woefully insufficie: 
was distast and my evenings were ] 
rrital mpatiel 
* % * ¥* * 

By the time the contract was signed was 
too tired t clad I remember thin] 
ifter a the salary—three times my fon 

was not so very large; that if it 
double again, I might be able to do the t gs I 
wanted So I started work, hard ors sing Ay 
work, and when I had time to think of 1 feel- } 
ings I found myself older, sadder, and si 
sensitive 4 

+ + . * * 





th n- @ ry 


rcar at the street corner, 


THE begg 
woman opposit 


. “ee . 
mistakably consumptive 
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is, Whether deserving or not, were they not 


poor and miserable, while I earned a 
§ that would keep six of them in comfort? 
[ shrank from their eyes. Well might they think 
me frivolous and callous. The misery of the 
vorld entered into my spirit as never before 


happy-go-lucky days. In thought I fol- 

the beggar to his sleep under the railway- 

h, the woman to the hospital and the sweating 

| bed. The ills I saw or read were mine; 

th Iness, the ugliness of life invaded me, even 

most ridiculous details. A wrong note of 

-in a woman’s dress, an unsightly mass of 

garbage in the street, gave me an unpleasant 

sensation that became physical ill. 

* * * * * 

\xp with all this came the realisation that my 

the things outside my work had gone. 

I always flattered myself on my varied in- 

terests; they lost their charm. I was too tired, 

t red, to enjoy party or theatre; even the 

iceful happiness of the fireside, of long even- 

s spent with the friend of my heart, had 

nished. I was restless and irritable, and could 

settle to nothing but a continuation of my daily 

was so much to do; I must go on 

joing it till bed-time, and go on even in my 


rk: there 


* * * x 7 
luis is over now, and I know it was only the 
yf strain and overwork; but it is neverthe- 
ss set down here as the curious and immediate 
of the success that all strive for. I have 
got into my groove, and now run smoothly along 
t | my old interests are returning. But even 
so, | have gained money, and lost my prized pos- 
sess my careless, fearless attitude towards 
Now I cling to my work with might and 
ind ever over my head hangs the possi- 
losing my position. No longer should I 
ved and happy, and holiday 


¢ enjoy a 
= . 7 > . l- . 
. in the knowledge of new work whenever 
to stretch out my hand. Now I lie awake 
1 wonder if I should get as good a position if 
s led. Places at the top ol the tree are few. 


v could one descend from the higher to 

how endure a subordinate position ? 
on a halved income? I watch my bank 
and wonder if there will ever be enough 
this work worn me 


1\ 


e alive when 


1 
n nas 


* * * + 

my little sermon in object-lessons, 
‘arn and strive for 

nature to agree with the clerk who said 

mplaining millionaire, ‘‘ Give me your 

and I'll gladly take all your worries.” 


r all 


success. It is 


AI whether you yearn to be Sister or to sit 
del the dread door inscribed ‘‘ Matron,”’ 
v uu want a first-rate and inexhaustible 
I mnection, or to direct your own home 
r titution, you will go on and on till you 
re your desire and faint on the way. But 


s my words will reconcile to their lot those 
.l—without worry, wealth, or responsi- 
quiet middle walks L. B 





THE WIDER WORLD 
WOMEN 


UR workhouse casual wards present cne of 


OF 


the gloomiest problems of present-day life. 
The tasks, often useless and sometimes degrad- 


ing, that the inmates have to perform betore they 
are entitled to food and shelter destroy any latent 
and are, besides, a further source 
ot expense to the ratepayer. The first to mak 
any practical suggestion towards the solving of 
this difficulty is Mrs. Jeffrey, Mayoress of 


sell-respect, 


Chelsea, who proposes several changes in the 
work given to the inmates. One very sensible 
suggestion is that the carpets from the local 


infirmary should be beaten by them. It is such 
women as Mrs. Jeffrey that we wish to see on all 
our municipal councils. 

* * * * * * 

THe Women’s Suffrage Bill has, after all, been 
rejected by the Victorian Legislative Council by 
sixteen votes to eleven. Victoria is now the only 
State in Australia to withhold this act of justice, 
but women would have had the suffrage long ago 
if the majority of the men in the State could have 
given it, for the Bill has passed the Legislative 
Assembly, which is similar to our House of 
Commons, seventeen times. It is the Legislative 
Council, the equivalent of our House of Lords, 
which has rejected it. Let us hope that con- 
tinual knocking at the gate will at length shame 
them into opening it. 

% ¥ ¥ * * 7 

A Britt to make desertion for two years a suffi- 
cient for divorce was introduced recently 
into our House of Lords, and met with very little 
support, only four 
voting for it. It may not be generally known that 
in Seotland this is, and has been for centuries 
law. Seotch law differs from English law, 
and in 1 ways than one provides better pro- 
tection for wives and families 


+ + * oa * ¥ 


cause 


out oft 


a possible forty four 


the 


nore 


FEMININE activity seems to be ding to all 
ranks of the community, each seeking the work 


that suits its capabilities and tastes Che latest 


spre 


career sought by a woman is that of cabdriver, 
and in a country where many ladies are such ex- 
cellent whips, it is a matter of surprise that this 


is an isolated instance. The pioneer in this case 


applied for a licence to drive a cab at Buxton, but 


the local authorities refused, not because she 
was a woman, but because they were not satis- 
fied as to her skill and experience. This enter- 
prising woman is not likely to be rebuffed by 


such obstacles, and no doubt she will persevere 
till she earns the proud right to sit on the box. 


Perhaps the advent of women cabdrivers would 


tend to moderate both the language and the 
charges of our jehus. 
* - * eo + ~ 


From cabwoman to chauffeuse is a short step, 
and the woman who farthest ahead 
find a more permanent field there. Of 
before she can get the licence to drive a 


looks will 
course, 


motor 
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prove a stum- 


The days have gone 


has become a fait 
ompli the ordinary public will have less cause 
complain of the ‘* motor nuisance.’’ 

has already provided us with many 
schoolmistress 


yet unexplored by women. She accompanies the 
unimportant part of the work, for she has charge 
of the wireless telegraphy apparatus, and she will 


one of the sleigh party which will 
the vessel on an expedition to the 
she has undertaken to 
hs to the newspapers 


and one that ought 
well suited to many, is that of manageress 
As vet these depots 
» be hoped that 
erests of humanity plenty o 


soon be found in the poor districts of every large 


dispatch it to 


may have to do this herself 





ORIGINAL 








—$$___ 


THE OLD MAN'S TREASURE 


By Jessie C. BEGG 


HE large Men’s Medical Ward of the 

Hospital was swept and dusted and in 
for the day. The rows of beds, with their s 
counterpanes, afforded peculiar satisfacti 
Sister Elizabeth as she moved from one | 
the next charting temperatures. Complai 
pain and restless nights were listened t 
her usual sympathetic interest. Wher 
reached Number Eight s bed she glanced 
some surprise at his chart. The round bla 
which had remained persistently at 99 f 
last week had, during the night, mounted 
101, and when she placed her cool fingers 
pulse it was beating feebly at fever rate. 

Daddy ne she exclaimed, in the tone 
proof one would adopt in correcting a smal! 
‘* Whatever do you mean by being so naug} 

Daddy made a feeble attempt to smile. 
the anxious expression came over his face 
‘*T ain’t slep’ over much, an’ that poor cl 
the end bed ‘as bin eallin’ out somethin’ 
ing,”’ he said, quietly. 
Sister Elizabeth made no reply She 





shld 
his chart with a grave face. 

‘I reckon you're worritin’ about my t 
ture,’’ said Daddy. His voice sounded st 
tired It was so unlike him that Sister 
herself getting quite concerned about hin 
old man held a very soft place in her heart 
was so very feeble, and there was always 
lurking in the background that he might ! 
better. ‘*‘ Well, I can explain it runnin’ 
that,’’ continued Daddy, with extreme 
‘*The noo nuss don’t un’erstan’ about tl 
she lef’ the glaws in ’alf an ‘our, so a’ 
went up ’igh.’’ 

Sister would not have laughed at hin 
world. She knew how keenly sensitive h 
ridicule. It was by a constant display « 
and sympathy that she was able to win th 
of all the patients and yet maintain such 
order and discipline that no one dared dis} 
will She cave him his medicine and s] 
his pillows As she did so she noticed tl 
of his nightshirt was fastened with a bent 

i hy, Daddy, where's your gold st 

Daddy showed great agitation at the 1 
His lower lip quivered, and he put a tre 
hand out on the counterpane and grasp 
wrist ‘* It’s gawn, lorst, an’ Lizzie ’Il bre 
‘eart when she ’ears on it,’’ he said, in a 


But it shall be found. It is far too val 
a thing for you to lose,’’ said Sister, in so 
tones 
** It’s the onlv reel thing I’ve ever ad 
life.’’ murmured the old man. 


But Sister could not stay to comfort hin 
so many ol the patients claimed her atte) 
The house physician, when he made his rot 
ten o'clock, shook his head over Daddy’s 
and suggested that a careful search for the n 
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should be made as early as possible. He 

onvinced that the temperature and pulse 

| become normal if the old man recovered his 

re But the stud could not be found. 

the ward-maid, groped about on her 

and knees under Daddy’s bed, but dis- 

1 nothing but a paper bag of lemon drops 

farthing. 

LY wife saved up years back an’ boucht it 

for Christmas,’’ Daddy explained to a 

of convalescents who had assisted in the 

There was a suspicious brightness in his 

and his voice shook as he added, “* I’ve 

bin so set on anythin’ in my life, an’ now 

wn, lorst , 

he evening his temperature was so much 

that Sister becam: seriously alarmed about 

His breathing was difficult, and every fit 

ighing left him more exhausted. It was 

seless to tell him not to worry. He was, as 

Sis said, ‘** fretting himself to pieces over a 

hed little stud. When she took :him a 

g cup ot beef-tea just before going off duty 

s hand shook so that half of ff was spilt on 

eet. His awed face at this terrible disaster 

| have stayed the tongue of a shrew. ‘I 

got a grip on things sime as I used,’’ he 
ered, in distressed tones. 

When Sister left the ward she had quite made 

p her mind what to do. She felt she could not 

t Daddy slip through her fingers without a 

struggle. Something must be done, and soon, if 
d man was to get better. 

The big clock in the hall of the hospital struck 

s, dressed in her outdoor uniform, she found 

r way back to the ward that evening. Gentle 

snores from every direction testified to the slum- 

s condition of the patients. A shaded lamp 

centre table threw a subdued light round 

vard. A delirious typhoid case moaned at 

vals. His wife, worn out with watching, 

beside him in a low chair with her head 

upon her breast. 


Nurses moved noiselessly 
filling hot-water tins, changing ice-bags, and 
temperatures with the usual method and 
Q irity. 

Sister Elizabeth stole over to Daddy ’s bed. He 
vide awake, with his eyes fixed on the bron- 

: kettle puffing out steam in his face. 
Daddy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ Phoebe has found 
stud—here it is—aren’t you glad?’’ Sh 
1 something into his hand, and his fingers 
tightly on it. ‘‘ Bless you,’’ he said, with 
le stealing over his face that was good to 
Then the hand with the precious stud in it 
slowly up to his neck, and with 

ng he removed the safety-pin. 


some 


Let me put the stud in for you,’’ coaxed 
1S Elizabeth. 

But Daddy shook his head in quite a deter- 
way. ‘‘I’m that thankful, I don’t ’ardly 
vhat to say to you,’’ he murmured. 
he stole quietly away and left him. 


she thought, in her lightness of heart, 
will get better now 
the next day found the old man a littl 


nd, saddest of all, his wife could not 





come to him. She was a helpless cripple with 
rheumatism, and there had never been any 
children. 

When Sister Elizabeth came to have a quiet 
chat with him during a slack half-hour in the 
afternoon, Daddy said he would like to tell her 


all about his wife ‘* Lizzie thinks a world o’ 
me,’’ he remarked, as if it were an extraordinary 
thing that she should be proud of him ‘* She 


ain't bin able to move from ‘er chair for years 

an’ she gets frettin’ about me somethin 
Sister Elizabeth nodded 
Daddy felt she understood the situation exactly 
‘Shall I write her a few lines an’ t 

you are getting on?’’ she suggested 


‘**Well, I'd tike it as a great kindness if you 


would You might just say mething like this 
he paused and thought for a minut * Dear 
Mrs. Crump, your ‘usband’s gettin’ on first-class 


an’ yesterday ‘e ‘ad two ‘elps of corn 
to-day ’e fancied a bit o’ pork fl ate it with 
quite a relish.” ‘Ow d’ye think that will do? ’”’ 

‘* Very nicely,’’ trving hard not 
to smile 

’Tain’t a mite o’ use tellin’ ‘er ‘ow things 
reely is, ’cos she’d get that flustered there would 
be no ’oldin ’er,’’ said Daddy 

She asked him presently if 
other message. 

‘* Well! there’s the back of the kitchen chair 
She might get that mended ‘gainst my comin’ 
‘ome. It’s the only thing I ever fancied sittin’ 
in.’’ Then he turned over and composed himself 
to sleep. 


she answered, 


there was any 


* * *% % * x 


A few days before he died he said he had some- 
thing to say to Sister. The death of the typhoid 
ease had cast a gloom over the ward, and the 
sight of the stretcher with its grim burden being 
borne away to the mortuary had a depressing 
effect upon Daddy. ‘‘ Did ‘e die easy?”’ he 
asked her, as she seated herself beside him. She 
gently reminded him of his promise not to discuss 


these subjects. But Daddy shook his head at 
her ‘*1 reckon if you was i-dyvin’ you d like 
to know about everythin’—even the size of your 


corfin,’’ he exclaimed, with an obstinate expres- 
sion coming over his fac 

Presently she noticed that he was feeling care- 
fully round the pigeon-hole of his locker. ‘“* It 
couldn’t ‘ave fot stucli anywhere, d’ye think 
Sister? ’’ he asked, as he noticed she was watch 
ing him. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean, 


‘* Why, the stud! He 


| daddy : 


looked uneasily at he 


** Why, you’ve got the stud in your neck See, 
here it is 

She removed it and put it to his hand He 
turned it over in a wondering wavy and felt it 
carefully. But he said ] thing, and he r fears 
that his mind was wandering were confirmed 
She took one of his hands in hers—a rough, coarss 
hand, with squat nails, and the signs of hard 
toil upon it. She had never thought how muc! 


Daddy's death would affect her. Her first 


thought in the morning when she went 


+ 
nt on duty 
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< wh +} r } } i i good ! nt and her 
t th } tl gy. had si made hin 
orta iS ] Daddy's wants were 

Ser aoe shes so easily g Hi 
is stra res 1 about himself n he 





aki | ] t nd she would only be 
t r i expressk in his eyes 

! \ id to ! her there 
bu tl \ ! ! eradually sant ester 
wet! \ l \ o one to attend to hin 
I j \\ ry t tLoat could be 
LH i t ehting igainst 

le to pl his lil 
t 1, quietly, ‘* Can't 
t | | Sist She felt th 
| i nd wv ifraid to trust herself 
| I weakness 
| Wl I'm gawn, Sister, I 
t 1 ] t} tud She ways 
t uy n it i sed, and she 

| a greyish ti ping over his fa 

| na whis} that she had to stoop 
t vord i 1 \ see, dister 
l ! \ I the ree 





STEAMER 


HOLIDAY 


RE” 


OF MY SUMMER 


A *PLEAS( 


TRUE ACCOUNT 


| a N = 
URING the er! to the railway 
{ r { the ] l interes 
é t abou 1 
y 
; . 9 ; ‘ Tt } 


So read ' | ind so tempting did it sound 
t | pth ia ‘ i 1 tourist 
t | train for 1 ern sea t I save 
V ind at tl! a t ¢ et taut lal € yment, 
ld indeed be a treat Phe rrier would save me a 
and possibly an t-} r at the other end might 
i tl res r} sl , a l t it 

t happer I y ip at et for the 
er the day | re we started, but when | found 
lggvac t be sent to the iocks, an extra 
t s ul i d. in ul I yuld 
t ( " the a s under twentv-e nt 
though ¢ with he radius Next day 

br I thou t é Wel 
vel by Underg ind nd 

it Lore t i five minutes to get t 

I Sur l man e that Bu as one 
ileé t irin ernoor! sun nvinced me of 
f f carrying even the lightes hand bag 
ul I first | I t t 3 at unbrella 
etcete | S st | ton weight 
| ig | I got the Underground 
nea niy ne sSaguare 
tair t reathe in; but the next twenty 
n t r \ i on to the sides and 
ed r on as tl h I had 
| Tu S t I I I Upstairs in 
reet I got al é i to shoulder 

i s i ‘ ne ng siur 
‘ her He l ld not offer 
f than 4d I ! l n coppers, s¢ 

} 6d nded 9d Fortu 
¢ nere was t ! nd I appealed 
with f t n y tavour 
? r porter t l } I 2 I 
1! t box I 4d harfage was 








mta 
Lwe i 
1d 
passa 
ffere 
t 

7 
but t 
the 
Ip 
she 
ame 


lensed milk, t g 
for the first meal at least We sat t 
when, with a quaking heart, I went bel \ 
1b qua e! The la y “in the berth bene 
ly retired, fully dressed, and, as a grit 





nd h 
vas n 
was 
wasn 
but s 


\ il 


cabin to their mother, who did likewise to ours l 
here mention that this was Ist class. I got w 
berth and was settling down when lady No. 7 
partially undressed herself, had a long talk with 
half-undressed girls, and settled into her berth. N 


peace 
wet h 
I br 
ime 


f the 


shoute 


that s 


and the stewardess came in t say 


stu 
¢ 
oO 


stewaraess 








nparison to this. Ih 


id to move for anyone to pass in and ou 

» pretence at a dressing-table, unless the 

in the middle of the floor stood for one; | 
small looking-glass over the wash-basin 

[I must have, if I breathed my last over the 

x other people came in and out while I did 


ight it 


xd to 














ed hen I went to look for my berth, | 
ind = rest and 2 wash aiter my grimy —— 
how m ! rt san when the stewardess 
way dear me t a cabin hot a 
ining ¢ it berths, two on each wall Phe 
rtholes big as pudding plates over 


end ~ 


rhe 


the 
had. 


iat and the door 


the ventilation we 


we were at 





ime w a lower one, the head of the 1 

ng the head of mine in entirely. I said 

ite impossit to sleep under such cor 

ne st il i the others were t 

is ! for so! or one of the seats in the 
h she hinted at the extra trouble 

ild nage it, and awav went 2s. Later 

deck, and softly said in my ear that 

g dy had not turned up, I might |} 
1 top one The 2s. was not returned 
were only fifteen minutes late in starting 


1 for some before getting out of do 


time 


two hours in all. Everybody was inté 
in watching the way the barges wer 
1 into place and order by an electr 
y very first experience of docks and s 
ng Channel crossings, which aré¢ lite ins 


1 the middle « 
ned to tea high tea ham, jam, 
o, which I thought might have 


[The black hole of Calcutt 


t excelled, the heat. We 
V believe, or on them 
us such as one sees in some 


and close against a w 
head of a bert 


front filled the 


h open 
the 
person in 





ise 


ed down the 


unwashed, 
forwards to t 


on deck, clothed and 
girls running backwards and 


to sleep 


and quietness, thought I, with a 
chief with eau de Cologne (what a pr 
on to my throbbing head. Just the 
on the partition wall, and a male voice, p y 
» sound of having drunk not wisely but t 
know how we liked it toars of laucht 
de greeted this sally, and this went on for al 
word to ask for quietness 


gasp, put 
indker« 








s till we sent 


acknowledge, 





g was immediately granted 
s’ quiet, sleep was kindly stealing ve 
evidence, when there was a most 

gines stopped, started ag 





veryone was wide awake asking 
Queer and alarming noises co! 
the engines had 








they stopped to oil them! Someone said 
on a sandbank. The others talked in ft 
of redressing and going on deck, and 
be wrecked | We stopped about twent 
lf an hour, and then went on all right. By t 


become aware that there were other things 


besides myself, and much more at home 
lady No. 7 said she couldn’t breathe—it t 
rs to discover the impossibility of it; 

talked a long talk, and went on deck 
kept it up till I asked for silence. An hour 


lose the port-holes as the de 


ame t 


to be washed down; had a long talk to the girls, and 8 
Swabbing took two hours, being d I 


t 





oO sweiter 
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here was only at 
ing of boots whic 


ed and dresse 


intervals all night. 


hin layer of wood—judging by 
1 I had heard passing just over 
In the meantime the girls 


i; at 5.30 a.m. the stewardess 


t-holes. Anything like the fresh air, that fresh 


never experien 
my he id 
wouldn’t rise fr 
und all the flies 

Finally, I d 


S me 


ed, nor can ever hope to again 

was one throbbing 
om the pillow It was broad 
came in turn for their break 
ropped into a fearful slumber, 


swollen 


to hear the stewardess telling someone that 
the breakfast-bell.” 1 cup of tea 
ive for 1 poor, parched mouth; I had 





Ssea-SICKness, 


nide of potassium, 
er; but hundreds 
in my head as I staggered into my clothes abso 


nti from my 


nh was quite caim; 


ything. I got so 
At 6 a.m. 





the sleep the ju 


ing dosed 


g myself at intervais 
10gr. doses, and weak brandy 
f 


machines and engines were 


berth I got a peep at the 
there was just a heat haze 
me breakfast, tepid, and went 
e children had been dancing 
up on a seat 
edited with. 





st are usually « 





d and about were people dozing on camp-stools 


re no chairs 


and uncomfortable 


leck ot up suth 


lent tremolo—for an hour or so 
for which we were all grateful. Wi: 


ea und felt qu 


nearer our destin: 


h to the sensations of one of the 


ith disastrous c¢ 


node of our passagé 


neers from tn 


though many felt they 


or benches, all looking, as I felt, 


». One of the ladies who had 
cient energy to play—and sing 
during the 
were in 
ite proud of ourselves accord 
would 


e caught in the edge of a storm, and 


ition the sea bec 


ume decidedly 


Ve looked out for the paddle-steamer 1dver 
meet us, but that was only another little illu 
were landed in little bbles that just put the 


girls in 
nsequences. I forgot to men 
from steamer to boat 
ose on deck who were going 





th. I don’t know what to call the machine 


popped into, but 
one side knocked 
tops of the ropes 
e, which tw 
swing the crate 
] it ba 1 
e quick in ¢g 
us time even 
sorted ourselves 


ais tor 5 i 





it looked like a long crate on 
ut and ropes attached to the 
were fixed to a kind of round 
sailors held on to, moving it 
over into the boat, and vice 


r another passenge They 
etting off into the boat, but 
for that -_ wel toppl a 
ifterwards I think it to 

nd ovr luggage, and pretty 





ng on the picturesque shore in such unusual 

S was interesting in tne extreme but | 

Never again will I venture to give upa six-hours’ 

rney for such a voyage; and yet, alas! I have 

et! Will anybody buy It’s available for 

is Going cheap We ha not as yet dis 

idies’ drawing-room or the gentlemen’s smok 

poken of in vy guide M expenses going 
£1 IS liitd If no one will buy 1\ 

I need another 12s. 3d. for food 

rrier, makin £2 2s. Sid. iz ill 
rding iuggage in advance 1d tal 
hand-luggage, for three nonths 

£1 18s. 4d. For a fortnight—my probable 


8s. 4d. I think I shall give 
pound of tea! 
2 





hospitals the 
m of powders 
beer is such an 
, 


) 


s probably less 
the normal all 
said institutions 


t} 


gh her wards i 


int arrangement to 


ie feelings of 


» favourite medium for the 
nd pills is said to be—beer! 
English people, no 
integral part of the Teutoni 
of an anomaly than it sounds 
ywance for the female patients 
is four quarts per diem. One 
f an English matron if beer 
n such proportions! But then 
f the lightness and 

rly Bavarian, beer. 


ibsolute 





DYSENTERY ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
\ ILITARY nurses will be interested in Major 
] Faichnic recent = article mn Dysentery 01 


contributed t the Brit 





Active Service,’ Vedi 

Journal of August 12th With respect to diet 
he points out that all food should be given luke 
warn neither hot n cold. In mild ases mil 
I be suitable, but freq ntiy it not so or 





account of the large wastage produced, and also because 
of the irritating properties of its curd. In all except the 














mildest cases, whey or albumen water is far pretera 
to mi and while the symptoms are acute a total of t 
or three pints at the most of liquid nourishment in the 
twenty ir hours is quite sufficien It | rem 
ere it 1 ny ses evel sum a t I I 
improve till wl r albumer ater i en instead 
When fresh milk and eggs are not obtainable, tinned 
mi h hitherto generally been the only food available 
Chi ften produces nausea and vomiting, and in cons¢ 
vence not only exhaustion, but in some cases starvation 
so the very fact of the nausea and the gener yndition 
f the patient prevents digestion nd thus an irritatin 
curd increase the infia ! \ onditi ( he A 
In seve! ses of dysenter even nausea is n | 
luced. ti ‘ i he re not " ’ more thar 
esh when the latte is not availabl Che question of 
finding substitutes practicable for use in the field, ther 
becomes an important matter For this purpose he su 
gests two, namely ] ) It be rem 
that wl rmnot be satisfactorily le fron nné I 
either | fresh renne r by rennet bloids. What ! 
be used for the purpose, however, is alun If one pint 
f sweetened or unsweetened milk be heated to 1 | 
and 20 or 40 er. of alum be added, a mi or pure whey 
respectively can be obtained; thus, loz. « iry alu 
sufficient to thoroughly curdle ten pints mi ind t 
resulting whey has no taste of the alum, and n be 
flavoured by lemon or orange or coffee essence if desired 
“= 


ljoz. of the 


2) Plasmon. This can be used by boilin 7 
this, mixed witl 


dry powder with water t 


make st 


15 pints of barley water and flavoured as_ befor el 
tioned, would serve as sufficient nutriment for twenty-four 
hours, or instead, by simply whippin nd . flavouring 
half the plasmon stox ould be made into plasmon sponge 
ream and could be given alternately with the } mon 
and barley watel beverage Thus a su} oft aium nea 
plasmon should be included in the suppli f the field 


| 
ambulances for the future 





A SURVEY OF 


\ WRITER in the A n J ( 
y up the progress of nursir refor! n Euroy 





der ni nursing ha nut I t i ) t 
esting ° present | i ‘ Ku i 
intry e proce f refor r eneratior I 
In Italy three trained nurses, or Englisl 
German, and one American, are bringir 1 the | 
efor and methods and e planting t he 
thousand-year-old custor In ce on 
orders have been removed fr i pl 5 nad 
nor ties are str ro n é ’ 
problem of education and ning lemonstra 
oft the training of gentle nen e beir 
ducted there, one in Bordeaux and one in Pari ul 
s in Italy, these small plants must be looked to 


regenerate the rest 
In Germany trained nursing has advanced faz 
discipline and in system, but largely under forms whi 








have kept the nurses in condition of entire depender 
and lately many of the intelligent and progressive o1 
mong tnem, aided by the German Council of Wok 
have asserted their right to economi freedom, thei: 
right to organise and govern themselves after grad 
t1on, and have declared the necessity of a more unif 


training and of State protection. In England Select 
Committee of the House of Commons has been 
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t ¢ ir the registratiol question To witness 

t efforts drive ne to the irresistible conclusion 

t i eu i i ip} I iS urgently 

‘ | Ir " (merical are in a 
ette I t ndependel! ndition than th nurses 
I | I intr I being s ve ay be of 

t re ei t truggiing te vorKers in 
he t M support alone is worth 
} e fou (yer Any nd as, with men of 

i imbe iu i ch r ul isand, 

‘ ‘ tr if Ve in tota ip is 

, ein , nd aims will help to 
bri i I hich each country 





\N ARAB HOSPITAL 





a tithe f tl abour best d by our 
le er t eep tl pot The 
f be th ery natural feature 
trange t the patients Many of then 
i bed—a fact i mig} st guess 
ition bre ure to be found lying 
} . ‘ t egue it the head or foot 
| i t the wa | e begga n the she 
| | f the Not f la vith precisely 
} | he n tl respe Che 
| ‘ | bed len tra I ng on 
The na i é I preter 
L} beds a not 1 bered " und 
‘ t ne nara in 
\ , necessa 
, maint a r three hard-wor 
n é I tne rene i 
] fitting wl ¢ era and 
| re} | Lo hour 
ritter I tt ft st the 
i ed Liert 
f ’ | ; interested 
. \ ; \r } nc nursir 
‘ e! lit (renerally 
tier ] é € t n I 
i the I note 
| t i hit ! few 
§ : sned he neces 
‘ nd ' e! ! re 
HH ! nd other 
Another S r 
Y l rt ’ 1 tor 
Cher for 
| ! n for R el 
+} . } of met} 
; f It 1 n tabl 
‘ ‘ t ] t itt 
; it ra f the 
! } ny 1 nearly a are 
| ts t u pt to lu 
i t pparer! y nknown here 
J ; \ 
nterested in the following paper 
s diss s nursing certificate 
\ 
T ifa ire f d =] ue 
iivantages dis 
! ‘ ba in det 
( ot faver 
\\ ! é | tior this 
D } { | case of measle 
\\ ; t 1 I nts t remember in 
S y f tvphoid feve 
\ patient brought to the hospital requiring a tra 
eot operatior Give the nurse's duties from the 
the patient is vdmitte t until out f danger. 
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TIMES Aucust 2¢ 
— 
NOTES FOR MIDWIVES 

Di EDWARD SERGEAN1, Medical Officer to the 

wives Act Committee, in a report to the Committe } 

July 18th State that the total number of 1 

remaining on the County Register on June 

1,038, of whom 877 were women certified on the 

of having been in bond-fde practice since Ju 

The majority of the certified midwives now : 

rry out satisfactorily that part of their dut , 
the Act and rules relating to notification « 
matters to the iocal supervising authority 

IN consequence of cases of women n certif 
tising midwifery without control, Dr. Serge 
to the Centra Midwives Board asking wh 
hould be taken under such circumstances, and 

Ving reply vas the secretal 
Board (July 4tl state that a w 
ertified inder the ct neither to 
diction of this Boa local supervisil 
rity She can, of course, be dealt with u 
Publi Health Acts and the Infectious Disease 

n Act, and I am afraid it is the only means « 
with such cases Such women may continue t« 
int April Ist, 1910, at the risk of prosecutio: 

il supervising authority, if they in any : 
themselves midwives, or use any similar tit ; 
fraid revision of the rules could give power 
the Board or the local supervising authority : 


under the Act itself 


arises 

















ent to the Act would, therefore, be mn 
I'uis, says Dr. Sergeant, shows that such w ] 
y | dealt with by the local samitary 
ind the importance of their assistance in car 
the regulations respecting midwives is. furth 
| ined 
lay eport f Dr James Wheatle \led { 
Health to the County Council, on the vital stat 
ul ry condition ot Shropshire during th 
which has just been issued, includes a_ rep 
’ nistration of the Midwive Act It is } | 
that ulthough the Act has been n torce Sil \ 
l t was not tl considerably iter that 
Midwives Board issued its rules, and not ur 
pa of last vear that systemat nspe . 
\ becul in U! ount oft Shi r i 
( ittee f th County Counci ) \ 
supe! sing thority vl t he I . 
teer w ippointed t! ex é f : 
tep taker s t uivertise tl Act thor N 
poss e tl igh it the int The 1 » 
I t Jur Z2lst, 19 had sent t 
otheer n their intention to practise 
wa x Of 251 midwives now pr sil 
only 15 re known to have ny certificaté 
te Eleven others have had L ce 
ining in workhouses. The remair ive 
possible exceptions among those who have I 
nt in their notif ! have had 1 ini! 
Among them are 31 who cann sign their 1 
it 21 others who cannot rite t 
eep their registers In regard t ue 
in 45 re ove ol ind {i ul between 
{ nty ( um througl the ¥ I 
r Education Committee has f s 
I tl ning ol ertain num 
iveraging about five each year, at a 
each I iV The trainin given has I 
three months at a lying-in hospita and three 
is district nurse. Since the Act ume int I 
has practically been confined to midwif 
very evident, especially after the ru 
vy the Central Midwives Board, that caré 


midwives would be ne 


lrequent 
It was a 


inspection of the 
little difficult to form an idea as 


umount of labour that this would entail, but as s 
to work upon Dr. Wheatley estimated that al 
midwives would register, and that the s} ; 
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ted not less than once a quarter. A qualified nurse 
ss Frith), also holding a certificate in midwifery, was 
inted to act as a health lecturer under the Higher 
ication Committee and to carry out the routine in 


tion of midwives under his supervision. She com 
ced her work in October of last year, and although 
of the work has hitherto been of a preliminary 
ucter, there is every reason to think that this ar 


ement for inspection will work very satisfactorily. 

\t present the work of the inspector is, to a consider 
extent, educational. This educational work consists 
wo branches: (1) Teaching the untrained women how 
mduct their work without danger to their patients; 
Showing them how to fulfil their obligations under 
Act The first of these will rémain one of the most 
tant functions of the inspector as long as there are 
intrained women on the roll. 


rnoucH Miss Frith makes the regular routine in 
on, Dr Wheatley takes every opportunity of 
ng himself acquainted with the conditions unde 


h the midwifery practice in the county is carried 
Besides these inspections, he has made personal in 
ries into all irregularities, and into 
in which infection is likely to be spread by mid 
s. On four occasions already it has been necessary 
ispend midwives for varying periods on account of 
hes of rules, and to prevent the spread of infection 


cases of serious 


I majority of midwives show a willingness to learn 
to conform to the rules. Dr. Wheatley has had 
ng evidence that many of the trained midwives 


re supervision as much as untrained ones, although 


different reasons. Two of the four midwives wh« 
suspended were trained and held certificates from 
nised institutions, yet both were guilty of culpable 
ect Dr. Wheatley adds that the more he sees of 
rking of the Act the more he is convinced that a 
amount of good will result Primarily, the object 
he Act is to protect the life and health of mothers, 
thinks it will undoubtedly result in the 


saving 
ny infant lives, which are now lost through ignor 
ind neglect to call in medical help British Medical 


" 
»/ 
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WORLD 


NURSING 


DISTRICT 
\r the Osan Disrricr NwvursinG ASSOCIATION great 
is expressed by the committee at the lamented 
of its founder and president, Mrs. Ramsay, of 
IN n 

ie recent bazaar and /féte at Holbecks Park, in aid 
he HADLEIGH AND LAyHAM BRANCH OF THE 
J.N. Association, amounted to £135, about £110 of 

is handed to the Nurses’ Fund 
the Maryporr NwursInGc ASSOCIATION it was re 


| that Nurse Morton had been laid up with an 
i knee, but, fortunately, there has been a great 
from illness in her district. The Q.V.J.I.N 


r had reported favourably, and the balance was 


ALENTED acted three 
Hathersage, of 


( 
funds of the local 


band of amateurs recently 
lies, in the National Schools of 
Hood” fame. in aid of the 


Nursinc Assocration Many of the county 
ittended, and this little village among the 
re hills was the scene of quite a fashionable 


BOWLING match, Police v. Civilians, was played 
t the Eccles Oddfellows’ Club, whereby about £20 
! 1 for the Eccres Districr Nvurses 
New Mitts Distrricr Nurse (Manchester) has paid 
sits to patients during the year. 


u stated at the meeting of the Mavup DtstTrRIct 





Nursinc Association that Aberdeenshire (excluding 
town) has only four district nurses, while Argyllshire has 
twenty-seven. The Jubilee Nursing arrangements were 
defended by Mrs. Dingwall Fordyce, the president, who 


also referred to the death of Mr. Ferguson, of Kinmundy 
The balance is £34; the year was satisfactory, and the 
Jubilee inspector had nares favourably; 1,539 
had been paid, Nurse Wilson being much appreciated 
Dr. Bruce, of Inverquhomery, then spoke on the benefits 
of district nursing, and of bringing the laws of health be 
fore the people in their homes He referred to the ex 
cellence of the Queen’s Nurses’ traiming, and to the 
extinction of the “Mrs. Gamp” species. He mentioned 
that the Nightingale Home had done great work, and 
that one of their Miss Pringle, had improved the 


visits 


nurses, 


training at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

Tue nurse of the Ecerrox, Eactey, anp Dunscan D.N 
AssociaTIOoN has paid 4,499 visits to 207 patients. There 
is a balance of £40, Mr Wm. Anderson's collie dog 
* Laddic having collected over £1 


was lately 
residence of 
funds of the 
weather was 
enhanced the 


scene 


An interesting and successful garden /éf¢ 
held at Kingsland House, Shrewsbury, the 
the Dowager Lady Corbet, in aid of the 
local Vicrorta NURSING ASSOCIATION Che 
favourable, and the grounds 
success of the various al fre entertainments 


picturesque 


from Japanese life, such as “Gossip,” “ Marketing 
lea-time,” and “Flowers,” were acted in native cos 
tumes, and music and an excellent play were also e! 


thusiastically received. 


\r the meeting of the Norwam anv Districr Beneri 
Nvursinc Association the committee recorded the creat 
loss sustained by the death of their president, Mrs. Grey, 


of Bellshill She founded the Norham Association 


1897, and to her much of its success is due. 

Ar a cycle parade held in Heywood on Saturday 
afternoon, August 4th, in aid of the Heywoop District 
Nursinc Association (affiliated Q.V.J.1.) and the local 


1 


branch of the St. 
in the streets 


John’s Ambulance, £38 was collected 


One of the prettiest fétes of the vear was held recent! 


at Kingsland House, by permission of the Dowager Lady 
Corbet, in aid of the SHrewssvry Disrricr NuURSIN« 
Association. Japanese tableaux, a play, refreshments, 
and music were all excelient, nd it is h ped that £20 
may be handed to the funds 

(nw excellent example is set by the Short Heath and 
Bentley District nurse, who saves many lives by in 
structing mothers in the treatment of babies. She has 


4 


paid 5.435 visits, 
210 surgical cases in the school in the ev 
is a balance of £26. 


dealt witl 


and h 
There 


: " x 
ilso attended 390 case 


enings 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 

A BAZAAR will shortly be held at 
Little Sisters of the Poor, an order of 
houses in London, who deserve to be 
their gratuitous work among the East 


Bow in aid of the 
nuns wit! 
better known for 
End poor rhe 
after the invalid 


severa 


aiso lor 


nurse the sick, but 


not only 

household, and supply food and comforts if needful. Asa 

spiritual agency, they form their patients into a con 

fraternity, “ The Brethren of the Assumption,” who hea 
ecture each month from some famous Roman Cathol 


lectured here, and have attracted 


Many able 


irge audit nces 


men have 





COMPETITION IV 


MEDICAL ACROSTICS. 

CurRtovus_y enough, none of the 
exactly with those of the original 
a word fitted the acrostic and was equally applicable t« 
the description given, we have a lowed it. With this 


in tallied 
where 


answers sent 
solution, but 
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Richmond, Whitworth, and Hardwicke Hospitals, 
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Miss M 
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Newton Abbot 
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and 
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by 
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and Ch. 
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rthington 

e was 
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iry, and at 


Sh 
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where 


ter 
la 
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has formerly | 
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and 


M 


trained 


Western i le ria Vy 


has 


traing 


at the Birmingham In. 
at Cheadle Union 


the 
Dublin, 

firmary, 
Infirmary. 


und has since been sister 
and superintendent nurse 
Miss M W it 
was trained 

became 
ot 
and 


Hospital. 


She 


Portsmouth, Milton 
has been appointed night sister. 
Mile End Infirmary, Liverpool, where 
I afterwards sister-in-charge 


s Hospital, Barnard Castle, 
Hospital, Bolton. 
Miss 


she 
sister sne was the 
Disease 
the Borough 
isolation Hospital. 
nurse-matron. She was 
Brompton, and London Hospital, W 


sister-in-charge and might su; 


Isolation Hospital. 


fectious 
it 


Worthing R. A. Hall 
been appointed trained 
Cancer Hospital, 
hapel, and is been 
tendent at the Plaistow 
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‘should” write 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

You will find “Notes on 
D. M. Goldie, very useful 
by Messrs. Bailliére, Tinda 
Strand W.C., A bo 
district work, ha 
Press, 28 Southar 
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\IARGARET 
Miss 
Oa 
street, 
specially for 
Scientific 
Sanitation,” 
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" Simple 


West 
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opportunities in 
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Superintendent, Church Army Mission N 
“Street, W., where nurses are trainé 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


prevent delay and 


Léffler 
should reach the 
| latest on Tuesday mornings. 
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